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Our Dumb Animals 


THAT an ideal street fountain for horses should embody 


ADMITS 


No. 12 Fountain. Weight 2300 Ibs. 


The H. F. 


Anti-Germ Individual Cups. 
Water high enough for horses to drink without being 
unchecked. 


Of such design that poles will go under the bowl. 


Of sufficient weight to withstand the blow of a heavily- 
loaded truck. 


Non-freezing. 


The cost to build and market such a fountain is con- 
siderable and for this reason all sorts of low troughs made 
in wood, cement, iron, copper or granite, and without even 
the redeeming Individual Cups to make them sanitary, are 
being placed on the public highways. It is one great big 
mistake that is costing owners of horses’ hundreds of 
thousands of dollars every year. 


An ideal granite fountain will cost $1000.00 and up, 
and the same thing in iron about one fourth as much. 


The fountain of the future must be an ideal one. 


PAWTUCKET, 


THE IROQUOIS BRAND 
OF MOCCASINS 


The most enjoyable footwear for the house 
or for roughing it that can be put on the feet, 
combining neatness with durability. Iroquois 
Moccasins are thoroughly reliable for the most 
severe conditions of wear, enabling us to 
guaranter pair produced. 

These Moccasins are made in fifteen styles 
and in sizes for Men, Women, Boys, Misses, 
Youths, Children and Infants. 

If your local dealer does not handle these 
goods write for illustrated catalogue and price 
list to the manufacturers. Make your selec- 
tion, mail amount required, and receive goods 
by parcel post at any address in the United 
States. 


MOHAWK MOCCASIN COMPANY 


Brockxtos, Mass. 


ROTHERY, EMERY & PERKINS 
Fire, Life, Health, Accident, and Liability Insurance 


Telephones, Branch Exchange, 6030 Main 
MASON BLDG., 70 KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL street 


Cor. Dedham 
DANIEL D. LEE 


HORSES ARE CHARGED $3.00 FOR THE FIRST DAY, $1.50 A DAY THEREAFTER 
Dogs and Smaller Animals, soc. per Day 
HORSE AMBULANCE ON CALL 


Telephone Tremont 991 and 992 CALLS MADE DAY AND NIGHT 


Everything in 
WOOD and WOODWORK 
for Architects and Builders 


“Choisa” Ceylon Tea 
Pure - Rich - Fragrant 
Packed in Parchment- 


lined One-pound and 
Half-pound Canisters. 


LUMBER, SHINGLES, STAIRS, 
COLUMNS, FLOORS, MOULDINGS, 
CASE WORK, DOORS, ETC. 
STEARNS’ CYPRESS GUTTERS 
with other Teas of the same Send for Catalogue Number Six and Price 


or higher price. The A. a Stearns Lumber Co. 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 1 SUDBURY COURT, 166 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
Boston Brookline BOSTON 
MAIN OFFICE, NEPONSET 


1 Ib. Canisters, 6octs. 
% Canisters, 35 cts. 
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1868, AND FOR FORTY.oy, 


SELL 
G Animals, The American Human, 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners 
and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
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|KinoNess, Justice) 
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Every Living / 


Vol. 46 


Boston, October, 1913 


No. 5 


Tales of a Summer Evening 
Second Series — Voices of the Night in Plymouth County, Massachusetts 


- HAD thought to tell you next 
of some more of the visitors of 
my One Thousand and One 
Californian Nights, but a 
summer vacation in Eastern 
Massachusetts introduced 
anew to me so many interest- 
ing acquaintances that I must 
speak of them. 

All of Plymouth County is 
thickly wooded except the 
clearings around village and 
town and farmhouse. King 
Philip himself might revisit in spirit these haunts 
of his tribe and see no great change in the face 
of nature. The beautiful Lakeville region, 
whose lakes still bear their original Indian 
names, Snipatuit, Quittacus and Assawompset, 
(the latter the largest lake in Massachusetts), is 
yet the haunt of racoon, fox and deer. So do 
many of the ancient dryads and wood-folk still 
haunt, in summer evenings, the doorsteps of 
the villages. As twilight sifts across the land- 
scape, comes the plaintive call of Antrostomus 
vociferus, the whippoorwill, from some bar-way 
by the wood. Weird is his note; to some, doleful 
and brooding with superstition. A voice of the 
night that excites wonder in the young and calls 
back sad-sweet memories to the old folks. 
Where did he learn such notes? Perhaps it is 
one of the recompensing attributes granted to 
such an ill-looking bird. Mayhap you have 
never seen him except as a dim shadow of even- 
ing, for not many have, as he sleeps by day. He 
is apparently about the size of a robin, marked 
with mottled reddish brown and black, whitish 
underneath and with a light band across the 
breast. There are bristles around his mouth. 
His color matches the dry oak leaves on which 
he rests and where Mrs. W. nests. When 
flushed she flies without any noise, either of 
wings or voice—a quite unusual habit. She 
builds no nest, just laying her two eggs, creamy 
white, spotted with olive and dark brown, in a 
hollow on the ground or leaves. Another queer 
habit they have is of roosting lengthwise of a 
branch or bar instead of crosswise as other birds 
do. This adds of course to their concealment. 


By CHARLES ELMER JENNEY 


Flitting about in the gloaming, whippoorwills 
catch insects on the wing. When uttering their 
call they slightly spread their wings and jerk 
their bodies violently. You may follow their 
call from bar-way to thicket, ever leading you 
on, but a veritable will-o’-the-wisp never within 
sight. 

Not being nocturnal, our ears pick up more 
information than our eyes in the evening. At 
about seven o’clock, before it is well dusk, Hyla 
versicolor, the tree-toad, sets up his strident 
trilling and creaking from a young maple by the 
brookside. In another key comes an answering 
voice from the birches. Long and regular is 
the conversation kept up. You will tire of 
listening to it and drowse asleep, awake an 
hour or two later by the coming chilliness and 
still hear it going on. Important news it must 
be to have such efficient orators. I think they 
are spies, working under the cover of darkness 
and reporting to General Night. One reason 
for my belief is their readiness with disguise. 
They can turn their coat very neatly, changing 
from dull brown to bright green, to match their 
surroundings and effect concealment. Usually 
they are dressed in gray, but when necessary 
they are experts at matching colors. Then they 
have warty excrescences all over their backs and 
a loose fold in their yellowish vests (probably for 
carrying their notes in). You will search long 
and in vain for a sight of Hyla, but sometime 
just by chance may happen upon him at rest, 
when he will interest you very much. 

Another sound, and one that has not been 
silent much of the time—the aeroplane buzz of 
the mosquito! It is an irritating sound. Every 
slight sensation or tickling of the skin is antici- 
pated as the early stages of a mosquito biting 
and one wastes much energy slapping where no 
foe menaces. The mosquito is a malignant 
sprite. You have often watched their larvae, the 
wrigglers in the rain-water hogshead, hanging 
head downward from the surface of the water, by 
a breathing tube attached to the next to the last 
segment of their bodies, and buoyed by a rosette 
of five leaf-like lobes at the end. When you dis- 
turb them they sink slowly. The pupa has a 
large fish-like head and is more active than the 


larva, though lasting but a few days. Ap- 
pendages at its tail propel it like a motor boat. 
Then the skin of the pupa splits down the back 
and the mosquito cautiously emerges, and 
balances on its skin-raft till its wings are dry. 
Its wings have leaf-like scales along the veins. 
Only the females bite and buzz, confirming 
Kipling’s characterization of ‘“‘the female of the 
species.” The eggs are laid in a boat-shaped 
mass on the surface of still water. The male is 
a vegetarian, living on plant juices. Syste- 
matic attempts have been made to destroy the 
mosquito tribe, by draining stagnant ponds and 
by scattering petroleum products in their breed- 
ing places, but they are a long way from extinc- 
tion and still on the aggressive. 

At intervals comes the gruff “‘chug’”’ of some 
old bullfrog down by the brook—‘‘a snapper-up 
of the unconsidered trifles’” of mosquitoes and 
gnats. There is a certain humor about the 
gutteral voice of this sage amphibian that 
tickles the risibles of the listener. 

Lachnosterna fusca, the June-bug, is beating 
his head against the window-pane, in vain 
attempts to reach the lighted lamp in the house. 
He plays a tick-tack that any mischievous 
youngster might envy. If we were better 
versed in his wireless code we might read the 
message he is so busily ticking off. He is first 
cousin to the striped Californian, Polyphylla 
decemlineata, about whom I have already told 
you, but he dresses in a uniform red-brown coat 
of mail. He sprung from the same kind of fat, 
white, red-headed grub that we so often find 
beneath sod or in hills of potatoes. 

While the ear has been entertained by the 
diverse sounds of the busy night elfins, the eye 
has followed wonderingly the intermittent flashes 
of the torch-bearer, Photinus pyralis, the fire- 
fly, glancing like meteors across the darkness. 
Through the apple-tree branches he sails, flash- 
ing at regular intervals his powerful search- 
light. He is bound to keep the law as well as 
he can, since Massachusetts requires lights on 
all vehicles after dark. Like the other night 
workers he is seldom seen by those who use the 
daylight and it is quite possible that you have 
never seen him as he is, unless you have chased 
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him across the dewy meadows after nightfall 
and captured him by his own light. Born in the 
ground, a brown and rose-colored worm, he fed 
at first on insects and earthworms. On the end 
of his tail he carried a fan-shaped pneumatic 
cleaner for cleansing the rest of his body. When 
transformed to a pupa he made an oval cavity in 
the earth to rest in for ten days, and then 
emerged as a soft-bodied beetle. His wings are 
blackish with narrow yellow margins and his 
thorax yellow with a central black spot with red 
patches on each side of it. His Aladdin's lamp 
is carried near the tip of the underside of the 
abdomen, two of the segments there being 
sulphur color instead of dark brown like the 
rest. You can imagine him a miniature air- 
ship throwing out the electric search-light as it 
travels through the spaces of darkness. 

Wonderful people are the wanderers of the 
night, and far as the imagination goes at even- 
tide, when the mind may venture afar into 
fields of fancy, still further go the actual stories 
these little people could tell and do tell as you 
grow to understand them. The weirdness and 
marvels of the Arabian Nights are mild com- 
pared with the tales to be told of our own Ameri- 
can Nights. 


PLUME-HUNTERS ARRESTED 


T. Gilbert Pearson, secretary of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, tells in Bird- 
Lore how, on May 1, 1913, an attempt was made 
to raid the Alligator Bay, Florida, rookery, 
which is guarded by F. W. Williams, warden, and 
Charles Allen, assistant warden. Four men 
entered the rookery early in the morning and 
commenced shooting as soon as it was light 
enough to see. Williams chanced to be away but 
Allen and a boatman went in pursuit of the 
plume-hunters, whereupon the raiders com- 
menced firing on them. 

They returned to the shore, and Allen, securing 
a rifle, crawled through the swamp to a command- 
ing position and returned the fire with about 
twelve shots before the plume-hunters left the 
rookery. 

Seven egrets and one snowy egret had been 
killed and the men had secured the plumes from 
five of the dead birds, but in their haste to depart 
left the snowy egret and two of the large egrets 
with the plumes still unstripped. 

Three brothers, by the name of Whidden, 
have been arrested, and Assistant Warden Allen 
has positively identified Haynor Whidden as one 
of those doing the shooting. The arrest of the 
fourth man is confidently expected, and trial of 
the offenders will be held at the September term 
of the Circuit Court of Alachua County. 


American Humane Education Society 
By FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 


HE work of the second so- 
ciety founded by George 
T. Angell is better known 
outside of this Common- 
wealth than within its 
borders. The fact that it 
is a national organization 
doubtless accounts for this. 
The Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the Prevention 

of Cruelty to Animals is almost a household 

word from one end of the State to the other. 

Yet it was this second society, the American 

Humane Education Society, that, Mr. Angell 

believed, in the end would be the greatest factor 

for good in the cause that claimed his life’s 
activities. Mr. Angell was right. The five and 
twenty years that have elapsed since he put into 
organized form his educational ideas have vindi- 
cated his judgment and made evident his far- 
seeing vision. So rapidly has this educational 
work widened, so ready has been the response 
to it, that it has practically girdled the globe. 

In the United States nearly four million children 

in the public schools have been organized into 

Bands of Mercy, the teachings of which have 

been concerned not alone with the just treatment 

of all the lower forms of animal life, but also 
with that fair and kindly regard for one’s human 
fellows, without which no high type of manhood 
or womanhood is possible. Against the inhuman- 
ity of race prejudice, violence, unbrotherly 
strife, against war with its unspeakable horrors 
of suffering and blood, and for peace and a large, 
generous humanity, these Bands of Mercy have 
been now for a quarter of a century steadily 
and persistently carrying on their campaign. 
Hundreds of thousands of these nearly four 
million children have become men and women. 

Who shall measure the influence of this single 

organization through these grown up boys and 

girls, in behalf of peace alone throughout the 

United States! Who shall estimate the power 

of their training in changing the thought of com- 

munities and neighborhoods with regard to the 
claims of animals for justice and compassion! 

In working through the public schools multi- 

tudes have been reached that have been scarcely 

touched by churches and Sunday-schools. 

These principles also that form the body of the 

teaching of the Band of Mercy movement are 

those that make for the finest type of American 
citizenship. 


Then, starting from our own land, this work 


ONE OF THE WELL-CARED-FOR CITY HORSES IN TORONTO 


has spread to the ends of the earth. Through a 
representative in Geneva, Switzerland, the 
attention of every European Minister of Edu- 
cation has been called to the value of this special 
kind of education to the common welfare. 
Bands of Mercy have been introduced into the 
schools of several of the cantons of Switzerland. 
A recent report tells of ninety-seven Bands 
lately organized in Northern Italy, with a mem- 
bership of 15,900. _A letter from France brings 
word that in two hundred schools in Paris, Bands 
have been formed, and that a distinguished 
French deputy is pushing forward an act, which, 
if it becomes a law, will make compulsory the 
introduction of them into all the schoois of the 
Republic. In South Africa, in Japan, China, 
India, in several South American states, in 
Mexico, and particularly in Cuba, have Bands of 
Mercy been growing in number. Indeed the 
Band of Mercy in Havana under that heroic and 
wonderful woman, Mrs. Jeannette Ryder, is the 
one influential humane society of the island that 
is transforming, more than any other one agency, 
the lot not only of beast and bird, but of or- 
phaned and dependent children as well. 

Beyond all this the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society is the largest publisher and dis- 
tributor of humane literature in the world. 
Books and pamphlets and leaflets in many 
languages are constantly going out of its offices 
to almost every land. Our Dumb Animals, with 
a circulation of 60,000 a month, reaches a host 
of readers scattered throughout the civilized 
world. 

Here is an educational institution that is 
actually world-wide in its activities; that com- 
mands the consideration of old and young alike; 
that knows no race, color or creed; that makes 
its appeal on the ground of our common human- 
ity. Founded on faith in God and in the belief 
that in the human heart there are divine im- 
pulses and emotions that can be awakened into 
living energies, this Society has been, during the 
years since 1889, unceasingly preaching its 
great gospel of justice, kindness, brotherliness, 
peace; pleading for gifts to enlarge its work; ven- 
turing forth often when it has had to trust the 
future for its funds; and, through generous and 
devoted friends, wielding a power for the up- 
lifting of men and for lessening the suffering of 
animal life beyond all reckoning. 

It has never lost sight of the transforming and 
ennobling influence upon human character of 
the practice of the virtues it inculcates. Beyond 
all that has come to those men and animals, 
who have been more justly and mercifully treated 
by reason of its influence upon literally millions of 
souls, there has been that reaction upon the life 
and character of those who have been moved by 
it to humane thoughts and deeds. Nothing 
more rapidly refines, uplifts, exalts, both mind 
and heart than generous, gracious, unselfish, 
ministrations to others, whether those others be 
our own fellow-men or the creatures below us. 
So made are we that back upon us with the touch 
of a redeeming, regenerating hand comes every 
holy deed of righteousness and love done for 
another’s sake. The word of human cheer 
spoken in honest good will to one less fortunate 
than we, the recognition of our kinship to men of 
every clime and color by some token of brother- 
liness, the act that, even in the slightest degree, 
blesses the life of some horse or dog or friendless 
sentient being, stirs within our own souls an 
emotion, a something, that verifies the divine 


reality of the truth, “It is more blessed to give 


than to receive 
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THE VETERAN 
By THOS. J. TAYLOR 
Ay, sell him, now the old-time fire 
Burns feebly in his breast! 
Forget the past, the proud desire 
To do his level best. 
He’s willing yet, but sinews fail 
When years a number flock; 
He’ll bring a pittance at the sale, — 
Ay, send him to the block! 


Forget the day you drove him home, 
Lest memory loose a tongue;— 

The burst of speed, the flying foam, 
The pride of strength unwrung. 

No retrospection, if you please, 
Pass all that’s gone before; 

The wine is drunk, who wants the lees? 
Go, spurn him from your door! 


What matter though his faithful heart 
Shall mourn the homely stall? 

Why fear his shrinking sides may smart 
Beneath the lash’s fall? 

Pull up the roots and chance the blow, 
Waive sentiment, I say; 

He’s but a chattel, let him go 
For what the crowd will pay. 


He has no words wherewith to plead, 
Did he your purpose rate; 

Nor knows the menace of the steed 
That paws without the gate. 

Hail, then, the young, with life awing! 
Let useless age make room— 

The King is dead. Long live the King!— 
Ay, send him to his doom! 


OLD TOM 
By ALICE JEAN CLEATOR 


OHN PORTER mounted the 

veranda steps with an ap- 
prehensive heart. Yet he 
reassured himself. ‘‘Wo- 
men are such silly senti- 
mentalists in such matters 
—always letting their sym- 
pathies run away with 
them.” 

“Better brace up and 
tell her—the sooner the better.” 

Mrs. Porter looked up smilingly from her 
letters which the postman had just left. Her 
pleasant attitude made his task the harder. But 
feeling that the dreadful ordeal would give ease 
to his troubled conscience he sat down and 
began: 

“Now, Doris, you mustn’t take on over what 
I’m about to say. But I may as well out with 
it first as last. I’ve sold Old Tom. I hadn't 
expected to sell the old fellow; I’m sorry already, 
but I had a chance to get fifteen dollars for him, 
and if he couldn’t have got rid of that cough 
and rheumatics, even a jockey soon wouldn't 
have bought him for three.” 

Porter expected a protest of words, but there 
was complete silence. The accusing sentence of 
a court of justice could not have given him a 
keener torture. 

At last, in a strange tone his wife inquired: 

“Who bought Old Tom?” 

“Tony Menzi.” 

“That huckster that was around yesterday?” 

“Yes: 

the man gone?” 

“Yes, he started with him for the city at 
three o’clock this morning.” 

Then Mrs. Porter “spoke.” 

“John, I’m going to say something I've never 
thought, felt, or said before! I'm ashamed of 
you! You've often made a protest at cruelty in 
the community, but what have you done but a 
thoughtless and cruel deed? Tom gave us 
twenty years’ work for nothing but his board. 
He’s hardly ever had a whole week-day of rest. 


It’s been Tom here and Tom there, always put 
to do the extra jobs, and trips to town often 
when he was tired out. And now, just because 
he was getting old and lame and had a cough, 
you've sold him to a life of misery and neglect. 
I thought you despised a traitor. But what else 
have you been to Old Tom? I wish I could at 
least have said good-by to him and told him 
how faithful he has been!” 

Porter knew he had the wrong side of the 
argument, yet he made a spirited defense, saying 
that farmers were a practical sort and couldn't 
let ‘‘chicken-heartedness” stand in the way of 
business. 

Seeing his words of no effect, a happy thought 
struck him. 

He took out his pocket-book and tossed three 
five-dollar bills into his wife’s lap. 

“T heard you talking about a new dress the 
other 

But she did not wait for him to finish. 

“Do you think I could wear a dress bought 
with the price of Old Tom? I’d rather wear a 
three-cent calico!”’ 

Little more was said, but each day at the time 
Porter had been used to prepare Old Tom’s bran 
mash he had a strange sense of remorse and 
longing for the faithful old creature, and a feel- 
ing of loneliness came over him as he passed the 
empty stall. 

* * * 


Over a year later, Porter on a business trip, 
was driving his “‘machine’’ through a beautiful 
section of country several hundred miles from 
home. 

He heard angry shouts and saw a short dis- 
tance ahead a heavily loaded wagon and a fallen 
horse. 

Something was wrong, and he stopped his 
auto. 

The wagon was twice too heavily loaded for 
the old horse that evidently had passed from 
one master to another and had at last become 
the victim of the jockey and been sold to an 
ignorant, coarse peddler. 

The man had been whipping the horse, but 
finding that of no use was securing a fence-rail 
to further beat the old creature. 

that club down!’ commanded Porter. 
“‘What’s the trouble?”’ 

The peddler obeyed, pointing angrily to the 
horse and wagon. 

“He notta no good! I pay t’ree dollar! Man 
cheat. Horse notta no good! I kill him!” 

Porter freed the horse from the miserable, ill- 
fitting harness. A faint neigh of recognition 
greeted him. It was Old Tom! 


* * * * 


“It’s the first time John ever forgot,’’ thought 
Mrs. Porter with a wistful smile as the day 
passed on to afternoon and no reference was 
made to her birthday. The pleasing little 
“surprise’’ gift that always marked the day was 
lacking. 

She heard voices at the side veranda and 
going out, was greeted by a sight that filled her 
eyes with joyful tears. Her birthday gift had 
not been forgotten! Old Tom’s familiar face 
greeted her—just a shadow of his former self, 
silent as to the harrowing experiences of the past 
year, but neighing for joy at the sound of her 
familiar voice. 

“Old fellow, your vacation has just begun,” 
said Porter, ‘but I fear it’s come pretty late. 
You'll be a star-boarder as long as you care to 
stay. I've learned my lesson.” 

Old Tom was a “star-boarder’” for two 
months. Then one dreamy autumn morning he 
was found “asleep” under the whispering 
chestnut tree where in his busy life he had 
seldom had a restful hour in its peaceful shadows. 


HORSE TALK 
By TIM in Farm Journal ° 

Dust land-plaster on the floors to keep 
the odors down. P 

Fumes of ammonia from reeking piles of 
manure will injure a horse’s eyes. 

Do not let the horses cool off too suddenly 
after hard work or driving, as the nights begin to 
grow cool. 

Cool the team by driving it slowly the last 
mile or two. 

The skin should be kept warm. If it is cool 
to the touch, evaporation is going on too fast 
and the blood is being driven from the surface, 
and there is danger from congestion of some 
vital part. 

A sensible person will always carry a wool 
blanket, to be used when necessary. 

Never leave home at this time of year without 
a blanket for your horse and a top-coat for 
yourself. 

If the horses have had hard, straining work, 
or hard driving, when put in the stable the legs 
should be well rubbed. 

It is also a good plan to wind woolen bandages 
around the legs. 

Be so careful in the choice of a blacksmith 
that it will not be necessary for your horse to 
wear an interfering boot. 

Keep the feet level, and keep the shoes on 
the outside rim of the foot. 


GLANDERED HORSES IN CANADA 


The Dominion Minister of Agriculture has made 
arrangements whereby the amount to be paid to 
farmers for horses slaughtered on account of 
glanders will be increased from $150 to $200 in the 
case of grade horses. Last year 853 horses were 
slaughtered because of this disease. Of this 
number 428 were killed in Saskatchewan, 152 in 
Alberta and twenty-four in Manitoba. In the 
Province of Ontario there were only seven cases 
of glanders reported. 
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The Lure of Jack-light and Horn 


Being the first of a series of six articles of adventure in field and forest 


Copyright, 1913, by F. G. Browne & Co. 


HERE is a strange fasci- 
nation to most wild 
animals in the gleam of 
firelight, especially at 
night. Nearly all of them 
fear the bright mysteri- 
ous something, that leaps 
and dances, flickers and 
fades so magically. 

Most wild creatures are 
of two minds, half fear- 
ful and half fascinated, 

and love to linger on the outskirts of 

the light, where they can see and not 
be seen. 

Probably the instinctive fear of fire 
that wild animals have springs from 
their sad experiences with forest fires. 
It is no wonder that they fear this 
power which they cannot understand, 
this demon that will, in a few fearful 
hours, lay waste their deep fastnesses, 
turning cool, sweet shade into an in- 
ferno, and the sweet air into a stifling, 
choking, strangling nightmare, from 
which so many of them find it impos- 
sible to escape. No sight is more 
majestic or terrible than that of a 
forest fire, especially when the winds 
fan the flames, which leap from tree- 
top to treetop, crowning the forest 
with a wreath of brass, while its deni- 
zens flee to lakes and streams for 
shelter, some going slowly, but others 
on the wings of the wind. 

The part that fire has played in the 
relations of man and beast is most im- 
portant. Many an unfortunate trav- 
eler has defended himself effectually 
from wolves, with a few bright flames, 
when powder and ball have failed. 

One evening after supper we lighted 
our jack, and pushed off in a canoe 
to try what magic there was in fire. 

The night was wonderfully still, just 
as it frequently is in autumn, when 
the constellations are bright, and the 
Hunter's Moon is at its full. There 
were plenty of night sounds, such as 
the unearthly laughing of a loon, or the 
hooting of an owl, but when the wil- 
derness had again lapsed into silence, 
it seemed even stiller for the night 
voices that had spoken. 

For half an hour we drifted silently 


By CLARENCE HAWKES 


point that ran out into the water. Here the 
guide worked the boat carefully in towards the 
shore, where he held it stationary, by thrusting a 
paddle into the sand. There we waited and lis- 
tened, my nerves tingling with excitement. Then 
presently the sounds of breaking twigs, and the 
swish of parting bushes drew nearer, and a dark 
form crossed a patch of moonlight about fifty feet 
away. A second later it came out into the 
outer edge of light cast by the jack, and stood 
erect and alert. There was no mistaking that 
proud figure, with its graceful outline, and slim, 
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of laid with a score of pitfalls and every step 
filled with neckbreaking obstacles. 

We had had our fun for that night, so paddled 
leisurely back to camp, well pleased with the 
experience. 

Another allurement that we tried, which was 
equally interesting, was moose-calling. For this, 
my companion first made a moose call. This 
was done by stripping a yellow birch of a sec- 
tion of its bark, about three feet long, which was 
rolled into a rude megaphone. 

This call was also used on a moonlight night, 
when the witchery of the Hunter's 
Moon was on the forest, and we went 
in the canoe, as before. This is a 
favorite manner of stalking game, as 
one can go so much stiller than on foot. 
It must not be imagined that we had 
any response to our entreaties the first 
night or the second. In fact, it was 
nearly a week before our patience was 
rewarded. 

We were lying in a little cove, which 
was an arm of a wonderful forest lake. 
The canoe was held stationary by a 
paddle that was thrust in the mud. My 
companion rested the larger end of the 
moose call on the bow of the canoe, 
took a deep breath, puffed out his 
cheek like the unfortunate man who 
plays the bass tuba in the band, and 
a deep-chested bellow echoed across 
the lake. First, it was low-keyed and 
uncertain, like the rumble of distant 
thunder, but as the sound rose in pitch 
it swelled in volume, filling the forest 
and echoing along the lake. Finally, 
it died away in an uncertain wail, like 
the bellow of a cow who is calling for 
the calf that the man in the blue frock 
has just loaded into the wagon and 
driven away with. 

We waited and listened, but only 
the cries of night birds reached our 
ears. Again the guide flung this deep- 
chested bellow, that I do not see how 
human lungs can produce, across the 
lake, and we waited and listened. This 
time it was answered, faint and far, 
but still it was an answering call, and 
that was more than we had heard be- 
fore. 

Again the guide called, this time 
putting more of defiance than of en- 


‘a treaty into the sound. This, too, was 
downstream, seeing and hearing small IT WAS AS PRETTY A WILDERNESS PICTURE AS EVER 


creatures that were attracted by our 

jack. Presently there was a slight sound in the 
underbrush, which seemed to keep just so far 
from the stream, and to be following parallel 
with our course. Once, when a dry twig snapped 
with a sharp report, the guide whispered, ‘‘deer.”” 
A twig never crunches under the sharp, cutting 
hoof of a deer, but always pops. After the 
sounds in the bushes had followed parallel to the 
stream for a few rods, they became plainer, as 
though the forest stranger was overcoming his 
timidity, or getting more curious about us. Just 
ahead was a sharp turn in the stream, and a 


Clarence Hawkes is the author of sixteen animal story 
books, all written from the animals’ standpoint. Among 
them are “‘Shaggycoat,” ‘‘The Trail to the Woods,” “Little 
Foresters,” etc. The story here is from his forthcoming 
book, “Field and Forest Friends,” and is published by 
special arrangement with F. G. Browne & Co., Chicago. 


DELIGHTED THE EYE OF WOODSMAN” 


arching neck, even if there had not been a mag- 
nificent crown of horns, probably a five-pointer, 
and two large luminous eyes, that were wide 
with fear and wonder. A moment later a second 
head was thrust into the aureole of light, and a 
doe, also wide-eyed and wondering, stood beside 
her lord, and gazed fearfully, yet fascinated at 
this strange will-o’-the-wisp, that danced on 
the river. It was as pretty a wilderness picture 
as ever delighted the eye of woodsman, but it 
was all too brief, for a telltale breath of wind 
came dancing over the stream and blew our hot 
body scent full in their distended, quivering 
nostrils. There was a loud snort, a whistle, and 
the pair went crashing through the woods, just 
as though it had been daylight instead of semi- 
darkness, and the path had been smooth, instead 


answered, and the answering call was 

defiant as well. Then there was silence 
for two or three minutes, while we waited for our 
rival to make the next move. Soon we were 
rewarded for our patience by a third call, this 
time much plainer. 

“‘He’s coming round the lake,” whispered the 
guide, and he sent back a defiant bellow. Then 
there was silence again while the night winds 
sighed in the treetops, and the ripples on the 
water softly licked the sides of the canoe, and 
murmured on the pebbly beach. 

In the course of five minutes we could hear 
him coming, thrashing the bushes with his 
antlers, and occasionally stopping as though 
uncertain. 

Each time his thundering challenge rolled 
across the lake, we responded with an equally. 
defiant bellow. At last we could hear him 
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thrashing the bushes with his antlers, and the 
guide reached over with a paddle and thrashed 
with the paddle upon some bushes that grew 
along the shore. Then he blew a short, defiant 
bellow, that plainly said, “Come on, my fine 
fellow, and I will give you a terrible thrashing.” 

This was more than the uncertain bull could 
stand. He had been challenged, his courage 
had been questioned, his reputation was at stake, 
so with a short bellow of rage and a snort of 
defiance, he tore through the underbrush, bend- 
ing down small saplings as he came. 

We could now plainly hear his hoofs clack, as 
he came, like huge castanets. Then he burst 
out into the open, his head erect, his nostrils 
distended, his eyes blazing, his whole attitude 
belligerent. 

He was a magnificent picture as he stood there 
in the full moonlight, clearly outlined against 
the forest. The broad spread of his antlers, his 
massive head, his deep chest, and his 
great height, all proclaimed him a king. 
The rightful king of the forest whose 
denizens should honor and whom man 
should admire as one of God's splen- 
did creatures. 

Whether he would have come still 
nearer and finally either scented or 
actually seen us, I do not know. These 
striking scenes in the woods are usually 
fleeting, seen for a few seconds and 
then they vanish and leave one won- 
dering whether his senses have not 
played him false after all. He had 
not stood in full view five seconds 
when the telltale, warning cry of a loon 
echoed across the lake and witha snort 
of alarm he thundered into the depths 
from which he came and we saw him 
no more, although we could hear his 
noisy progress through the deep woods 
for several minutes. When the last 
sound of breaking underbrush had 
ceased we paddled back to camp, well 
pleased with the night’s moose-calling. 


SAVED BY A COLLIE 


Mr. Robert Macdougall, one of the 
meteorologists at Ben Nevis Observa- 
tory, had once a most exciting experi- 
ence when climbing that mountain, 
according to the Christian Register. 
His only companion in the ascent was 
a collie dog, to whom, he says, he owes 
his life. When manoeuvering ona snow- 
slide about one thousand feet above 
the halfway way-station, Mr. Mac- 
dougall lost his footing; and, as the 
surface of the snow was glazed and 
hard, he was soon being whirled down 
a gully at an alarming pace, some- 
times head foremost, at others the re- 
verse. It wasat this juncture that the 
dog’s sagacity came in. As soon as 
Mr. Macdougall began to slide, it 
caught his coat with its teeth, and greatly im- 
peded the downward progress. The dog ulti- 
mately guided him to a place of safety, after the 
twain had slid down on the snow for nearly one 
thousand feet. Strange to say, neither observer 
nor dog was much hurt; and the former, breaking 
open the door of the halfway hut, lit a fire. Here 
he was found by a search party, half asleep, with 
the dog watching over him. 


Water is needed by all animals, at all seasons. 
In frosty as well as in hot weather, set pans of 
fresh water for thirsty animals and birds, re- 
newing it often, so that it neither freezes in 
winter nor gets covered with dust in summer. 


PRESIDENT WILSON AND THE DOG 


This letter, written by Miss Ethel Provost of 
Parsons, Kansas, to the President in behalf of her 
pet, is so naive and unstudied a revelation of 
fine sentiment that it is worthy of reprinting: 

My father is soon to take the management of a 
hotel in Yellowstone National Park. We have 
been informed that no dogs are allowed in the park 
confines. Mr. President, you don’t know how sorry 
I am to hear this. I am eighteen years old, and 
our old dog, Fann, is the same age. We have never 
been separated, and I cannot bear the thought of 
leaving her behind. She is very old for a dog, you 
know, and would not be able to harm any of the 
park animals. It would be terrible to kill her, don’t 
you think? Now, if I promise to watch her care- 
fully, can’t you persuade the superintendent of the 
park to let me take Fanny along? 

Mr. Wilson’s reply was favorable, and faith- 
ful old Fanny is not to be separated from her 
loyal mistress. 


IN THE FULL MOONLIGHT” 


THE PRICE OF A PLUME 


The feathered woman craved the crown 
Of the mother-bird on its nest, 

And decreed the death of the little ones 
That lay ’neath the warm soft breast. 


The feathered woman wears the crown, 
Nor heeds the crimson stain 

Of the mother’s blood—shed on its nest— 
On her spirit will remain. 


For she heeds not the nestlings’ starving cry, 
She has caused the nestlings to starve and die 
For the sake of her cruel vanity. 


FRANCES LEVVY, in Band of Mercy. 


THE TIME OF PEACE 


Reflections of a Quail in the Closed Season 
By JAKE H. HARRISON 
The lovely fields are peaceful now, 
No trailing pointer dogs are near, 
No hunters with their cruel guns 
Fill all my days with constant fear; 
I only have to watch the hawk 
And wily fox to save my brood, 
To call them in at roosting time 
And help my mate to find them food. 


Our life is one of quietude, 
The days of war and death seem past, 
And men are growing kinder now— 
Oh, Nature’s God, do let it last! 
Do hold the hand of Death in check 
And let my children live with me, 
From hunters’ dogs and cruel guns, 
And nets and traps forever free! 


We are not vandals, we are friends 
Who long to live in peace with man, 
Be his companions evermore 
And love and serve him all we can; 
We eat the seeds of weeds and grass 
That grow along the lanes and 
fence, 
We always try to earn our keep 
And never be a cent’s expense. 


The shattered grain around the stacks 
Lies there and rots, then why not 
give 
To us that bounty, worse than lost, 
That we may grow and thrive, and 
live 
To bless the hand that feeds the birds, 
As Nature’s God is feeding men; 
Man would be better of the gift, 
And we should all be happy then: 


If treated kindly we would seek 
Man’s home all in a trusting way, 
Would whistle to him from the hedge 
And in his orchard daily play; 
Would kill the pests that devastate 
The plants he grows about his yard, 
And over garden-spot and field 
Would keep a constant, loving 
guard. 
Oh, how I hope the time has come, 
When loving kindness like a tide 
Shall inundate the hearts of men, 
And in their brain and soul abide; 
And that no longer priests of God 


Will peace and kindness make their 
text, 

And preach one day to men from 
that, 

And hunt and murder us the next. 


FUR-FARMING IN CANADA 

One of the most sensational devel- 
opments of recent times in the agri- 
cultural situation in Canada has been 
the rise and growth of the fox-breeding 
industry, particularly in Prince Edward 
Island. 

So great has become the demand for 


“HE WAS A MAGNIFICENT PICTURE AS HE STOOD THERE foundation stock for the production of 


black and silver foxes that it commands 

a price of from $15,000 to $20,000 a 
pair, although the pelts bring only $500 to $2500 
each. These high prices have put the ownership 
of even a single pair of animals out of reach of the 
average farmer, and partnerships and corpora- 
tions have had to be formed to carry on the 
business. 

The success attained in the breeding of foxes 
has stimulated interest in the possibility of hus- 
banding other species of fur-bearing animals. 
The decreasing supply of wild animals pro- 
ducing fur advanced prices 100 to 300 per 
cent. for the various kinds of skins in the years 
1892-1911 over prices in the decade 1882- 
1891. 


Self-Denial Week for the Memorial Animals’ Hospital, October 1-7 
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Dogs | Have Known 


(Concluded 
from September) 


By GERTRUDE BUFFINGTON PHILLIPS 


HIS brings me to the tale of 
the Four Friends, as they 
were known. They were 
another Teddy terrier who 
is still alive at home, a 
white calf with brown ears 
named Snow, my setter 
Bess, and our old house 
cat, Tommy. Teddy was 
another pup committed to 
He, too, was so small that I used to 


my care. 
stuff him in my jacket pocket when I went out 
in the car or went fishing, and there he would 
repose, snug and warm, hour after hour with his 
little wet nose and velvety paws just peeping 
over the pocket top. 

The time came that he was too big to go into a 


pocket, though he was still very small. This 
incident, by the way, shows some of the quirks of 
geographical nomenclature. It tells why thou- 
sands of people know a given spot from its con- 
nection with a dog. One day the balm of the 
bright air had made it just right for skittering 
for pickerel on the Connecticut and, rod on my 
shoulder, I set out. Not far had I gone when I 
found that I was followed. Teddy, whom I had 
planned to slip away from, was lumbering 
through the undergrowth whining piteously 
because I would not wait for him. Despite my 
exasperated efforts I could not drive him back, 
so as a time-saving measure carried him to the 
river bank. I had headed for a point where the 
rocks in the channel make natural stepping- 
stones. Reaching there I put him down, know- 
ing that he could jump from rock to rock and 
follow me. 

He had never been in the water save in his 
private bath in all his life, and what was his 
amazement when, slipping off the third stone, he 
fell on the water and found he could not walk 
on it. Wild cries of woe attracted my attention, 
but I was by this time on the other side. He was 
standing straight up, treading water and sure 
something awful was about to happen to him. 
The current swept him along and soon I saw 
that he was out of reach from the stones. Either 
he would drown or I must go in clothes and all. 
This I was about to do when he drifted near 
enough to a sand bar to get a foothold, and soon 
was on the bank shaking himself in the sun. If 
he had been content to remain there while | 
fished, this story would never have been written, 
but he ran up and down looking for a solid place 
in the water till I lost sight of him. Then far 
up the stream, in the widest and deepest part, 
I saw something moving. I thought it some 
small amphibious animal and was sorry I did 
not have my rifle, till suddenly I realized that it 
was little Teddy. 

He was swimming manfully but very slowly, 
owing to his inexperience. The chances were 
ten to one that he would tire and drown. Already 
he was only moving by inches. Dropping my 
long skittering rod I tore through the brush, 
forced to make a long detour, to reach a point 
opposite him. When I got there he was all in 
and was whining faint calls for help. But my 
voice guided and encouraged him and slowly, 
slowly he won his way to my feet. Then he 
laid down and slept as if he were dead. With 
quite some self-reproach I carried him home at 
noon. The remarkable part of the story is that 
the next time we came down to the river he 
sought out the spot from which he had set 
out on his long swim and plunged in. No 
place for miles could he have done so ill. 


As straight as a die he crossed to the other 
shore. Hundreds of passages of that river 
he has made since that time and he would 
go miles rather than essay it elsewhere. All 
Colebrook knows of his idiosyncrasy, and the 
place has become firmly fixed in nomenclature as 
Teddy’s Crossing. Funny, but a few genera- 
tions from this time some wiseacre may puzzle 
over it and decide that it has something to do 
with some incident in the life of Colonel Roose- 
velt. 

The friendship of the four to which I have 
referred was of one summer's duration only. The 
calf, the terrier, the setter and the cat were in- 
separable. Bess treated the calf much as some 
staid governess might treat a fractious child. 
Often she has looked up at me with her great 
brown eyes of wonder as much as to say, “That 
big brat is such a fool!” Tommy always had the 
greatest curiosity as to why the calf should eat 
grass. He would go about with it for hours 
studying the process, now and then sampling a 


rushed to their doors and were treated to the 
spectacle of a white calf traveling like a tin- 
canned dog with a rope trailing behind, at the 
end of which was a small terrier pup, wavering 
from the ground into the air like the tail of a kite. 

The calf is a sober, cow now somewhere in 
those sparse New Hampshire pastures, but Teddy 
and Tommy still keep up the old camaraderie. 
The cat attends studiously to all the terrier’s 
personal laundry work. No matter how filthy 
he may return from a dog-spree Tommy soon 
gets off the mud and grime, leaving beautiful 
clothes spick and span again. In requital Teddy 
is insanely jealous of the cat’s basket and invades 
it bellicosely on all occasions. The last time 
Tommy was a father it was a picture to see those 
kittens in and about that basket with Teddy 
sitting mournfully at one side almost ready to 
drop tears. In one thing he does show the 
genuineness of his affection, however. Tommy 
is apt to be curled up in some sunny nook of the 
premises at meal-time. Teddy is ever alert and 


SNOW, THE CALF; BESS, THE SETTER; AND TOMMY, THE CAT 


blade only to shake his head in disgust. Teddy's 
delight was to seize the tuft of the calf’s tail and 
swing on it ten minutes at a time. 

As the season advanced it was necessary to 
curb the calf’s wanderlust with a rope tied to a 
tree, and almost any pleasant day the four 
friends could be seen close together, held in one 
locality by the detention of the one. Teddy 
had often seen the calf untied and led about, and 
it was his proud pleasure to get hold of the fag 
end of the rope and pretend that he was leading 
the calf. One day the knot that had been tied 
about the tree became very loose and Teddy 
managed by tugging at it to quite untie it. 
Soon he appeared in the front yard gravely 
leading the calf out the front gate. All was 
well so long as there was no difference of objec- 
tive. Outside, something frightened the calf 
and in a few awkward gyrations it had thrown 
that rope in a bow-hitch around Teddy’s shoul- 
ders and neck. The pup began to shriek with 
terror and the calf in its usual foolish way 
galloped off, headed down the town street. The 
people along the way hearing a loud outcry 


when the milk is poured out in their common 
dish, before he will lap up a mouthful he sticks 
his nose into the milk, runs hither and yon till 
he finds Tommy, rubs his milky nose in the 
sleeping cat’s face, then having dutifully called 
his friend to dinner goes back to see how little 
he can leave for that friend’s arrival. 

The fourth friend, Bess? Far too little has 
been said about her, but I have kept her to the 
last. She was the gift of an old trapper who was 
compelled to leave his hut to go to the poor-farm. 
He had received her when she was a year old. 
Some millionaire had brought her north for the 
bird season and become disgusted with her 
field work, so left her behind. The trapper had 
trained her as a setter should be trained and 
gave her to me with tears in hiseyes. In my life 
I have met some fine characters among human 
beings, but not often, I am sorry to say, and 
each year adds to my deprecation of my kind. 
This dog, though—I have never been in contact 
with any living thing, human or animal, that had 
a nobler soul, a gentler spirit or a braver heart., 
I never knew her to show one iota of selfishness. 
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I never saw her falter in one effort, no matter 
how difficult to do her duty or to please me or 
others of those that loved her. Those who knew 
her felt safe by day or night when she was about. 
Countless tales might I relate of her wisdom, 
affection and nobility. 

One autumn there came into the neighborhood 
for partridge shooting a titled Englishman and 
his wife, who brought with them an unsufferable 
young fellow as a secretary. 

Alas, I allowed them to take Bess. One day 
when she was working in the center between 
the two English dogs, both beautiful Gordons, 
and was giving her usual fine display—for in 
the field she combined human intelligence with 
dog wisdom—the insufferable secretary stumb- 
ling along (how he did it I do not know) sud- 
denly fired two shots. One tore the ground and 
the other went free. Quickly I heard Lady M. 
give a little cry of pain. Immediately I hurried 
to the scene, for I had followed the hunters, 
anxious for Bess. 

From the clump of firs came a strange, painful 
sound and a slow movement. I did not realize 
what it was till I saw Bess’s beautiful head 
appear. She came dragging herself out. The 
bulk of one charge had bored her flanks and her 
after half was one red mass. Flinging myself 
on my knees before her I gave a cry of horror. 
With a last effort she crept up to me, laid the 
partridge in my hand, and lifted hér head till she 
gazed full into my eyes with one last long leal 
look that will linger with me till I die. Then 
she crimpled down and was still. 

Up there on that lonely mountain side, where 
none but the hunters and anglers ever go, there 
is a little spot in a grassy glade where a post of 
hewn fir rises above the green. In winter the 
snows hide it by many, many feet. Underneath 
she sleeps, my wonderful Bess, and I often 
wonder if, in the infinite plan of the Almighty 
who made us all, man and beast, it can really 
be true that for so glorious and white a soul there 
shall be no awakening. 

My narrative of her makes it almost unbear- 
able for me to tell the tale of the last dog I have 
known. I bought him as a puppy from a Cana- 
dian kennel famous for its collies with black 
predominant. It was only last year that I got 
him and only a few months that I had him at all. 
He was at the last the most beautiful dog I ever 
saw in all my life, and already his feet rested 
levelly on my shoulders when we stood up. Up 
on that same mountain where Bess lies, he 
stumbled into a bear trap. I was away in the 
South and knew nothing of it till a telegram came 
to me on the thirteenth of February this year 
saying my laddie had been lost, that the search- 
ers on snowshoes had found him in the trap, so 
worn, so mangled that they had to shoot him. 

Now I have no dog at all. It almost seems to 
me that I am afraid to have another ever again. 

(The end) 


A FRIEND 


Sometimes when life has gone wrong with you, 
And the world seems a dreary place, 

Has your dog ever silently crept to your feet, 
His yearning eyes turned to your face— 

Has he made you feel that he understands, 
And all that he asks of you 

Is to share your lot, be it good or ill, 
With a chance to be loyal and true? 

Are you branded a failure? He does not know— 
Asinner? He does not care— 

You're “‘master”’ to him—that’s all that counts— 
A word, and his day is fair. 

Your birth and your station are nothing to him; 
A palace and a hut are the same— 

And his love is yours; in honor and peace, 
And it’s yours through disaster or shame. 

Though others forget you, and pass you by, 
He is ever your faithful friend— 

Who is ready to give you the best that is his, 
Unstintedly to the end. 

ESTHER BIRDSALL DARLING 
in Up in Alaska. 


GROWTH IN HUMANITY 


Man was proud before he was kind; he was 
chivalrous before he was decent; he was tattooed 
before he was washed; he was painted before he 
was clothed; he built temples before he built a 
home; he sacrificed to his gods before he helped 
his neighbor; he was heroic before he was self- 
denying; he was devout before he was charitable. 

We are losing the savage virtues and vanities 
and growing in the grace of all the humanities, 
and this process will doubtless go on, with many 
interruptions and set-backs, of course, till the 
kingdom of love is fairly established upon the 
earth! JOHN BURROUGHS. 


“WRINKLES,” KING CHARLES SPANIEL 
Owned by Miss Gertrude A. Doane, New 
Bedford, Massachusetts 


IF CHILDREN ARE TAUGHT 

If children at school can be made to under- 
stand how just and noble it is to be humane, 
even to what we term inferior animals, it will 
do much to give them a higher character and 
tone through life. There is nothing meaner than 
barbarous and cruel treatment of the dumb 
creatures who cannot answer us or resent the 
misery which is so often needlessly inflicted 
upon them. JOHN BRIGHT. 


A Plea for the Under Dog Gatsworruy 


(From the London Times) 


HATEVER one’s | beliefs 
upon the whole question 
of experiments on the liv- 
ing body, the vivisection 
of dogs isa strange anom- 
aly. Even if it 
granted that the dog, by 
reason of his intelligence 
and nervous organization, 
is more fitted than other 

animals for certain vivisectional experiments— 
there are yet basic considerations which make 
such treatment of the dog a scandalous betrayal. 
Man, no doubt, first found or bred the dog to his 
service and companionship for purely utilitarian 
reasons; but we of today, by immemorial tradi- 
tion and a sentiment that has become almost as 
inherent in us as the sentiment towards children, 
give him a place in our lives utterly different 
from that which we accord to any other animal; 
a place that he has won for himself throughout 
the ages, and that he ever increasingly deserves. 
He is by far the nearest thing to man on the face 
of the earth, the one link that we have spiritually 
with the animal creation. The one dumb 
creature into whose eyes we can look and tell 
pretty well for certain what emotion, even what 
thought, is at work within; the one dumb creature 
which—not as a rare exception, but almost uni- 
versally—knows the sentiments of love and trust. 
This special nature of the dog is our own handi- 
work; a thing instilled into him through thou- 
sands of years of intimacy, care, and mutual ser- 
vice; deliberately and ever more carefully fos- 
tered; extraordinarily precious even to those of 
us who profess to be without sentiment. It is 
one of the prime factors of our daily lives in all 
classes of society—this mute partnership with 
dogs; and—we are still vivisecting them! 

I am told that pro-vivisectionists are fighting 
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tooth and nail against the Bill (now in Committee 
stage in the House of Commons) which has for 
object the exemption of dogs from all vivisec- 
tional and inoculative experiments. If it, indeed, 
be so, I ask them: ‘‘Would you, any one of you, 
give your own dog up to the vivisector’s knife; 
or respect a man who gave or sold you his dog 
for your experiments?” I take it they would 
reply: ‘‘We would not give our own dogs. We 
should think poorly of the man who sold’or gave 
us his dog; the dogs we use are homeless, master- 
less dogs.” And, in turn, I would answer: 
“There are no dogs born in this country without 
home or master. The dogs you use are those 
who have already fallen on cruelty or misfortune, 
whom as decent men you pity, or should pity— 
these are the dogs, the lost dogs, that you take 
for your experiments, to make their ends more 
wretched than their lives have been!” 

If this be sentiment, it is not mere cultured sen- 
timent, but based on a very real and simple sense 
of what is decent. Miners, farmers, shepherds, 
little shopmen, game-keepers, any humble men 
who own dogs, have precisely the same feeling 
—that the dog is essentially the friend of man, 
deserving loyal treatment. We all have this 
feeling; yet, when for our alleged benefit we want 
to violate it, we can’still say: ‘Oh! it does not 
matter—this dog is already down!” In a word, 
sir, what we would not do with our own dogs we 
have no right to do with dogs that have not had 
the luck to be ours. It is not so much a question 
of love of dogs as of the decency and gcod faith 
of men. 

I do not wish to enter here into the general 
question of vivisection, but I do plead that, 
whether we believe in vivisection-or not, we are 
bound, in common honor, to make a clean and 
whole-hearted exception of the one creature 
whom we have trained to really trust and love us. 


— 
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FOR TERMS see last pages, where our report of all 
remittances is published each month. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles, with or without credit, except when copyrighted. 

MANUSCRIPTS of prose and verse relating to animals 
are solicited, and authors are invited to correspond with 
the EDITOR, 45 Milk Street, Boston. 


THE BIRDS’ YEAR 


Nineteen hundred and thirteen will go down to 
history as the birds’ year. National legislation 
in their interests, surpassing all former action, 
has marked the record of the past nine months. 
First came the law extending federal protection 
to all migratory birds, and now the news from 
Washington that the importation of feathers of 
wild birds into the United States is forbidden by 
action of Congress. “This is the greatest 
legislative victory ever won for the birds of the 
world,” writes the Secretary of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies. Hereafter 
it will be illegal to bring the feathers of wild 
birds into this country except for educational 
purposes. The saving of bird life the world 
over is incalculable. F.H.R. 


AN OUTRAGE 


From an editorial in the Record- Herald of 
Chicago we learn that on the evening of Septem- 
ber 1 at Forest Park, in the presence of women 
and children, there was given an exhibition of 
what was called a ‘‘Beef Killing Contest.” Six 
steers were led upon the platform and the whole 
barbarous process from the first blow of the 
poleax and the cutting of the throat to the 
skinning, disemboweling and quartering was 
shown. Women fainted and children screamed. 
We do not doubt it.. It is inconceivable that a 
permit for such an exhibition could be obtained 
in a civilized country today. Horrible as the 
whole affair was, degrading and demoralizing, 
we beg our readers to remember that this is 
only what is going on all over our land every 
day that people may have their roasts and 
steaks. Thousands daily partake of the prod- 
ucts of the slaughter-house who would grow 
sick and faint as those in the Chicago audience, 
could they but witness the scenes made neces- 
sary by humanity’s demand for meat. 

F.H.R. 


CORRESPONDING REPRESENTATIVES 


It will be noticed that the names of a number 
of distinguished humanitarians appear in our 
magazine as corresponding representatives. 
These well-known friends of our common cause 
have kindly consented to send us from time to 
time items of special interest to our readers from 
their several countries. We heartily appreciate 
their cooperation. F.H.R. 


THE HORSE’S PRAYER 


A friend just returned from a ranch in Wyo- 
ming, fifty miles from the nearest railway station, 
tells us that he found there, in a large stable, 
nailed up at the foot of every stall, a copy of the 
Horse’s Prayer. It was combined with an adver- 
tisement of some remedy for galls and wounds. 
On many kinds of wings this prayer has traveled 
around the world. F.H.R. 


SELF-DENIAL WEEK 

This week, October 1-7, about which 
we have been writing now for months, will 
follow quickly upon the receipt of ‘“‘Our 
Dumb Animals’’ by our readers. 

The deep desire of our heart is that each 
friend of our work, every man, woman and 
child who would perpetuate the name of 
George T. Angell, deny himself or herself 
of something that is not among the neces- 
sities of life during that week, and send 
what has thus been saved as a gift to our 
Angell Memorial Hospital for Animals. 

Many will feel the amount they could 
contribute would be too small. A thousand 
times, ‘‘No!’’ Should it be but a two-cent 
postage stamp the gift will be most gladly 
received and passed over to the hospital 
fund. 

An average of only ten cents each from 
our readers, supposing only one person 
read each of our 60,000 copies, would mean 
$6000. 

If this work is for His creatures, com- 
mitted so largely by Him to our care, then 
may we not do what we can as unto Him? 

Send all gifts to Eben. Shute, Assistant 
Treasurer, 45 Milk St., Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 


OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY 


In the Angell Memorial Hospital building we 
shall have space upon the walls for what will be 
our portrait gallery. We have already the pic- 
tures of several notable friends of our Societies 
whose generous gifts have made it possible widely 
to extend our work. Other pictures are being 
prepared for us. In this way we shall be able 
further to perpetuate the gracious memory of 
many of our noble benefactors. F.H.R. 


OVERLOADING 


Among the most difficult cases for humane 
societies to establish in court are those of over- 
loading. The size and condition of the horse, 
the nature of the grades to be climbed, the state 
of the road, the weather—these and other fac- 
tors must all be taken into consideration. It 
will be of interest, therefore, to watch the 
progress of the bill introduced into the English 
Parliament by Mr. George Greenwood. Accord- 
ing to this measure the maximum load, in addi- 
tion to the vehicle, is fixed, when the vehicle is 
proceeding at a trotting or greater pace, at 
twice the weight of the horse, and in other cases 
at two and a half times the weight of the horse. 
Matters would be greatly simplified if what was 
an overload could be determined by some such 
scale, but we fear it impossible. F.H.R. 


ARE WE HUMANE? 


The other day a street car loaded with pas- 
sengers anxious to be at their places of business— 
it was 8 o’clock in the morning—was held up for 
more than five minutes while two policemen 
and several other men sought in every possible 
way to induce a poor stray kitten to come out 
from under the car. The motorman would not 
start his car for fear he might kill her, and no 
one wanted him to. There was no impatience 
manifested, no maledictions uttered against 
the little waif that had caused the delay. 
When she had been extricated everyone was 
relieved and glad of her escape. Whatever else 
it means it certainly is an indication of a growing 
regard for animal life even in the humble form of 
a homeless kitten. We did not learn the out- 
come, but hope someone rescued her from the 
street. F.H.R. 


THE ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMALS’ 
HOSPITAL AND VIVISECTION 


The very fact that we were to build our Hospi- 
tal in the great hospital section of Boston, and 
near the Harvard Medical School, from the first 
led us, the Directors of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, to anticipate that some, who did not 
thoroughly know the purpose of the Society, or 
the character and spirit of its Directors, might 
interpret this action as implying such an alli- 
ance with the medical profession as would com- 
mit the Hospital to complicity with the practice 
of vivisection. For this reason it has been said 
in Our Dumb Animals upon every suitable 
occasion that vivisection or experimentation 
would never be practised under any circum- 
stances or in any form in connection with our 
Hospital, or upon any animals entrusted to our 
care. We have gone even further and stated that 
we were willing so to commit the organization 
to this principle that every dollar given to the 
Hospital should be forfeited should we ever fail 
to keep this pledge with the friends of our work. 
Any statement that may have appeared seeming 
to imply any different attitude on the part of 
our Society has been without the authorization 
of any of our officers or directors. 

The relation of Harvard Medical School to 
our Hospital is simply this, that its officials have 
offered us in critical cases demanding the highest 
skill their ablest physicians in consultation, and 
in delicate operations the assistance of their 
best surgeons. If when we ourselves go to a 
human hospital we should feel it of inestimable 
advantage if we were assured that we were to 
have, should it be necessary, the services of the 
most eminent specialists, should we not also deem 
it of great moment if these same specialists had 
volunteered their skill when it was needed to 
some animal hospital where we had sent some 
faithful four-footed servant of ours or some 
other animal which we had sincerely loved? 
Either this is beyond question, or we must turn 
our backs upon the whole subject of scientific 
medicine and take our chances in sickness and 
injury as if the medical profession did not exist. 

When this generous offer was made by the 
officials of the Medical School, the frankest and 
most unequivocal statement was made by our 
Directors to them that nothing that could bear 
even the suspicion of vivisection would ever be 
permitted by the Society in its hospital or other 
work. Any other attitude taken by us, it was 
frankly granted by them, would be a betrayal 
of our trust. Few men more than Mr. Angell 
had a higher regard for the rank and file of the 
medical profession, or depended more than he 
upon his family physician. However slight his 
illness, he turned to his medical adviser imme- 
diately for counsel and help. 

MRS. GEORGE T. ANGELL 
HARRIET G. BIRD 
WILLIAM M. BUTLER 
EDWARD H. CLEMENT 

(Pres. N. E. Anti-Vivisection Soc.) 
SAMUEL J. ELDER 
WILLIAM A. GASTON 
AINSLEY R. HOOPER 
NATHANIEL T. KIDDER 
HENRY C. MERWIN 
MRS. HARRIET F. NEVINS 
WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 
WALLACE L. PIERCE 
ALBERT E. PILLSBURY 
LABAN PRATT 
JOSIAH H. QUINCY 
CHARLES S. RACKEMANN 
JOSEPH A. SHEEHAN 
MRS. JOHN H. STORER 
MRS. A. L. TALLMAN 
HENRY O. UNDERWOOD 
C. MINOT WELD 
FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President, 

Board of Directors. 
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MONTHLY REPORT 
Animals examined ............... 
Number of prosecutions ....... ; 23 
Number of convictions 
Horses taken from work.......... 


Horses humanely killed .......... 108 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals examined ............... 21,391 
Cattle and swine killed........... 32 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals has received bequests of 
$525 from Charlotte L. Wright and $200 from 
Mrs. Mary Retz; and, for summer work for 
horses, gifts of $50 from Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer 
and $25 from Charles Whittemore. The Society 
has been remembered in the wills of Dr. George 
E. Foster of Springfield, and Miss Katherine 
Allen of Worcester. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has received $515.45 from the estate of Eliza- 
beth F. Noble; $400, one half of which is for 
the foreign work of the Society, from two New 
York friends; $158.60 from ‘‘a friend of the 
dumb”; and $83.96 from ‘‘a co-worker.” 

Boston, September 17, 1913. 


HORSES WATERED IN BOSTON 
Beginning with June 16 and ending with 
September 6, a period of 69 working days, our 
nine watering stations and one wagon in Boston 
watered 227,790 horses. This is an average of 
3301 animals per day. These are the figures: 


September (6 days) ............... 18,183 


M.S. P. C. A. FREE DISPENSARY 


The total number of animals treated at the 
Free Dispensary of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
from July 28, opening day, until the week ending 
August 30, practically one month, was as follows: 


Unclassified. ......... 2 
Total number cases 475 


Treated by correspondence 22 


DID THEY ENJOY IT? 


We are thinking of the twenty-seven horses 
we have given a vacation this summer. For a 
number the two weeks arranged for proved 
too short a time for recuperation and so the 
period was lengthened out three and in some 
cases even four weeks. All this was possible 
through generous responses from readers of this 
magazine to our appeal. Their reward is sure. 
Probably the best of all in the way of compen- 
sation is the consciousness that their gifts were 
bringing days of rest, the freedom of the green 
fields, and the best of care to these tired servants. 
In every case the horse was owned by some one 
too poor to send him, and who really made a 
sacrifice to let him go. Each was grateful that 
his horse could rest, each promised to use him 
as well as he could in the future. F.H.R. 


Our two Societies receive gifts, large or 
small, entering into a written obligation, 
binding themselves to pay to the donors, 
so long as they shall live, a reasonable rate 
of interest upon the same, or an annuity 
for a sum agreed upon. The rate of inter- 
est will depend upon the age of the donor. 

Many who have but a few thousand will 
be able by this arrangement to obtain a 
much better rate of interest than in any 
other way, and with absolute safety guar- 
anteed. No legal contest, or attempt to 
break a will is possible with reference to 
money so given. 

The President of the Societies solicits 
correspondence, asking for further details. 


REMEMBERED HIS HORSES 

“Knight Templar,” ‘“Dandy,’’ and “Dan,” 
three horses of the late Dr. George E. Foster, 
of Springfield, Massachusetts, were not forgotten 
in the will of their owner. Dr. Foster died re- 
cently, leaving an estate of $100,000, and in his 
will he directed that the shoes be removed from 
his three favorite steeds, and that the horses be 
turned loose in green pastures. Dandy and 
Knight Templar, the older horses, “ at the end of 
one year, shall be mercifully disposed of and laid 
to rest in a suitable place and in a kindly man- 
ner.’’ Dan, the will states, is to be kept for the 
rest of his natural life. 


RALLY OF HUMANE WORKERS 
National Convention at Rochester, New York, 
October 13-16, a Notabie Event 

Latest advices from Dr. William O. Stillman, 
president of the American Humane Association, 
indicate that the thirty-seventh annual meeting 
of this body, to be held in Rochester, New York, 
this month, will be the most important in results 
of any similar gathering ever held in this country. 

In addition to those mentioned in our notice 
last month, Governor Adolph O. Eberhart, of 
Minnesota, has announced his intention to be 
present and speak. Two loyal friends of the 
humane movement, Congressman Peter G. 
Gerry, of Rhode Island, and Congressman J. R. 
Clancy, of New York, have agreed to attend 
and take an active part. Colonel M. Richards 
Muckle of the Pennsylvania S. P. C. A., who 
began his humane activities the same year that 
Henry Bergh started his immortal crusade, 
expects to be present; also the Hon. Alfred 
Wagstaff, Mr. Bergh’s successor as president - 
of the American S. P. C. A., Dr. Francis H. 
Rowley, Mr. Angell’s successor as president of 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., and Mr. John L. 
Shortall, head of the Illinois Humane Society, 
Chicago. Mr. H. W. Carpentier, founder of the 
Henry Bergh Foundation at Columbia Univer- 
sity, the first humane professorship in the world, 
will endeavor to attend. 

The foreign members of the Convention are 
ably headed by Mr. Robert J. Parr, director of 
the National S. P. C. C. in Great Britain and 
Ireland. It isexpected Rt. Rev. James F. Sweeny, 
Lord Bishop of Toronto and president of the 
Canadian Federation of Anti-cruelty Societies, 
will attend the meeting. Among the other 
Canadians on the program are R. H. Murray, 
secretary of the Halifax S. P. C. A., and P. C. 
Laverton Harris, secretary of the Toronto 
Humane Society. The noted naturalist, Ernest 
Harold Baynes, of Meriden, New Hampshire, 
will discuss bird protection. ‘ 

The list of speakers in behalf of animal pro- 
tection includes such names as W. K. Horton, 
general manager of the American S. P. C. A.; 
Huntington Smith, of the Animal Rescue 
League, Boston; Mrs. Jennie Weller, president 
of the Humane Society, Tampa, Florida; E. R. 
Weeks, president of the Humane Society, Kansas 
City, Missouri; Oscar A. Trounstine, secretary 
of the Ohio Humane Society; Wilbur Van“Duyn, 
attorney of the Central New York S. P. C. A., 
Syracuse; R. W. Kenny, secretary of the 
Animal Rescue League of Pittsburgh; Thomas 
W. Wrenne, chairman of the Nashville Humane 
Committee, and many others. © 

Two evenings will be devoted to open forum 
discussion of practical matters relating to anti- 
cruelty work; one evening for child-saving 
problems and the other to animal protection 
questions. It will be well worth attending the 


Convention for the sake of these two evenings 
of debate by acknowledged leaders of the 
humane cause. 


"MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 
THIS CERTIFICATE ACKNOWLEDGES THEGIFTOF 


ONE DOLLAR 
BUILDING FUND 

ANT 


ISSUE $100.000. 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EOUCATION SOCIETY 


- Certificates, said amount to be used in the erection of the 
: ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMALS’ HOSPITAL. 


I herewith remit the sum of $........cccccccceee SOP 


H 
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American Humane 
Education Society 


Peace ON EARTH, 
INDNESS, JUSTICE] g 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1889 


For rates of membership in both our Societies 
and for prices of literature, see back pages. Checks 
should be made payable to the Assistant Treasurer. 
Officers of American Humane Education 

Society 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President; 
HON. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor; 
EBEN. SHUTE, Assistant Treasurer; 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Mrs. Jeannette Ryder . . . . . Cuba 

Mrs. Florence H. Suckling England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury France 
William B. Allison Guatemala 
Edward C. Butler Mexico 
Jerome Perinet Switzerland 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning Turkey 


REGARD FOR DOGS IN FRANCE 


The well-known writer, Clement Vautel, re- 
marking on two cases of abandoned dogs in 
Paris, denounces such acts as “‘crimes.”” ‘What 
we call little crimes are often worse than crimes 
we deem great ones, and more odious. To 
abandon a dog that has been the faithful friend 
of the family, seen the children grow up, played 
with them, often protecting them, to wish to 
rid one’s self because the dear old friend is old or 
because it gives a little trouble, is abominable. 
Happily such cases are rare. For the most part 
dogs in France are loved, petted, and often 
spoiled.” The Frenchman and his dog are 
inseparable. 

A kind-hearted and zealous friend of animals, 
an English lady living in the west of England, 
presented some years ago a lethal box to the 
town of Dieppe for the painless destruction of 
dogs. After several years only some six dogs 
have been destroyed. The writer asked the 
pound-keeper the reason. He replied, ‘‘So soon 
as a dog is found wandering in the streets it is 
brought here and generally claimed at once. If 
not, some kind person is found to befriend it 
and give it a home.” 

Recent statistics show that with a smaller 
population France has more than three times the 
number of dogs than England, the dog tax in 
each country being about the same. 

There is another matter of importance which 
has just occurred, the new regulations issued by 
the French Consul General of French West 
Africa, a vast territory of great possibilities. 
These regulations will put a stop to the slaughter 
of elephants and wild ostriches, will prohibit the 
killing of egrets, and will serve to limit the 
number of permits to sportsmen. The law is 
already in force in the Upper Senegal and the 
Niger, and will soon be applicable all over 
French Western Africa. 

EDW. FOX SAINSBURY, 

Dieppe, July 29, 1913. 


Self-Denial Week for 


HORSE’S PRAYER IN MEXICO 


Secretary of S. P. C. A. Writes of Suffering of 
Horses in the Army 


Due to revolutionary conditions in Mexico, 
our mail instead of reaching us in four or five 
days takes fifteen to twenty days. On account 
also of the unsettled condition of affairs activi- 
ties in our line are limited. Our Society, how- 
ever, did send to barracks here and in Chihauhua 
some of the placards donated by Madame Minnie 
Maddern Fiske, “La Plegaria del Caballo.” 
This is the well-known silent sermon entitled 
“The Horse’s Prayer,’’ which I translated into 
Spanish at Mrs. Fiske’s request. She had a 
thousand printed handsomely on cloth-lined 
paper, in large bold type. Her object in having 
them printed on cloth-faced paper was to prevent 
them from being torn after putting them in 
stables and barracks. This tender, touching, 
and convincing appeal is now doing its silent 
work in the rough camp life of the army horse. 
Many a blow probably falls away from the 
patient back and burdened flank of the poor 
horses when men read the “Prayer.” 

The horses and mules are drawn into this 
Mexican mess without being consulted. 
“Man's inhumanity to man makes countless thou- 

sands mourn.” 

But how pitiless the lash of war that makes 
the horses and mules do compulsory service. 
They receive no salary, never glitter with military 
regalia, have no chance for life, much less for 
promotion. Faithfully they carry their rough 
riders over burning plains through tough mes- 
quite or cacti, often fodderless and famished with 
thirst. Blows, cruel spurs, cutting whips or 
slashing sabres are their only reward for days 
and weeks of unrequited toil and unquestioning 
loyalty. They know nothing of the merits of 
the cause they serve. 


“Theirs not to reason why; 
Theirs but to do and die.” 

Under God's law of compensation there must 
be a heaven somewhere for Mexican horses. 
John Wesley, the wonderful pioneer of Method- 
ism, used to say that heaven would not be heaven 
to him unless he could have his big mastiff with 
him. The Mexican mule and horse may not 
have a heaven up in the skies awaiting them: 
old theology may frown upon such an idea. But 
these placards which we are able to locate in 
different places, among the army barracks as 
well as in local stables in the City of Mexico will 
bring many a touch of heaven into their lonely 
lives. E. C. BUTLER, 

Mexico, August 6, 1913. 


IN OCTOBER 
By HELEN M. RICHARDSON 
The pumpkins all are ripening in the sunshine 
Of the wine-filled air October always brings; 
And underneath the vines where they are hanging 
The cheery little cricket chirps and sings. 


A haze upon the hills and in the valley; 

A glory o’er the landscape far and near; 
The beauty of creation seems to rally 

In loveliest robes to greet the dying year. 


A tang of frost salutes us in the morning; 
White-vested, where the dewdrops used to cling, 
The valley grass takes on its fall adorning, 
Low bending for its winter burying. 


In zigzag lines across the trackless ocean 
The birds have sought a nesting place afar 
From North Wind's bluster and from storm's 
commotion, 
Where mildly beams above the summer star. 


Our dreams are now of fireside brightly glowing,— 
Of cheer and comfort that around it clings, 

Until the warm breeze from the Southland blowing, 
Shall bring to us once more the rush of wings. 


the Memorial Animals 


Angell Memorial Hospital 


“The Society has a great 
work before it; and it ear- 
nestly asks the aid and pray- 
ers of every man and woman 
who believes in God, and has 
sympathy for His_ suffering 
creatures.”’ 


GEORGE T. ANGELL’S 
Appeal in the Boston papers, 
April, 1868. 


The contract has been let for the erection of 
the Angell Memorial Animals’ Hospital and 
administration building of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
and the American Humane Education Society, 
and it is expected that ground will have been 
broken before this notice reaches the reader. 
Within a year we hope to see our Societies 
permanently located in a new building devoted 
entirely to the propaganda of the humane idea 
and to the practical care of animals through 
medical and surgical treatment carried on in the 
Angell Memorial Animals’ Hospital. 

The contributions received so far are not suffi- 
cient to cover the entire cost of the building. 
We are now devoting our best efforts to soliciting 
assistance from everyone who has at heart the 
progress of our work. Nearly fifty years of 
ceaseless effort have gained for our Societ‘es 
a permanent place among institutions that are 
helping the development of the human race 
and have carried in the meantime the name of 
the city of Boston to the extreme corners of the 
earth. 

The continual success of our Free Dispensary 
for animals at 73 Central Street, Boston, where 
we treated four hundred seventy-five cases during 
the first month, is convincing proof of the need 
of a hospital for animals. London has had ani- 
mals’ hospitals since 1880, France and Germany 
have built them in late years, New York and 
Philadelphia have three hospitals in operation, 
Baltimore and New Orleans are each building 
one. By erecting one in Boston, we shall take 
our place among the leading cities of the world 
which have provided for the care of dumb ani- 
mals in response to the progress of the humane 
movement. 

In this emergency, we respectfully appeal to 
our readers for assistance. By sending a con- 
tribution now, when we most need it, you will 
help us more efficiently than later. We trust 
the response will be generous. Will you not 
interest your friends in our work and ask them 
to help us? 

NATHANIEL T. KIDDER 
Executive Committee 
Angell Memorial 


FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 
MRS. GEO. T. ANGELL 


REFORMS IN ENGLAND 


Mrs. Florence H. Suckling, of Romsey, Eng- 
land, writes under date of July 30, 1913, that 
humane interest in that country centers just now 
in a Slaughter-House Bill for Parliament, and in 
the introduction to butchers of the humane 
killers. 


GOOD WORK AT SUMMER RESORT 


The Asbury Park and Ocean Grove, New 
Jersey, Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals during the past year investigated 3940 
cases. The Society has tried to impress the need 
of humane education as well as prosecution. 

The membership has grown rapidly, the roll 
now containing many of the city’s leading busi- 
ness men as well as a large number of the summer 
residents. Mrs. Percy B. Wilcox, Asbury Park, 
is the local secretary. 


Hospital, October |-7 
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Wildlings of the Convent Wood 


By SISTER M. FIDES SHEPPERSON, M.A. 


T is well occasionally 
to extricate oneself 
from the artificial 
conditions of town 
or city life and spend 
a few weeks in the 
country, a few days 
in the woods. There 
is still the dim sol- 
emn forest—not the 
Teutobergerwald ex- 
actly—but still the forest, with tall oaks and 
ashes and maples towering above and down, 
intertwining with lindens, locusts, elms, thence 
with sumachs, underbrush and long dark 
grasses. And through all—in sighing through 
the grasses, in soughing through sumachs and 
birches, in long swish-swash spray-play through 
the towering trees—revel the rain-fraught winds. 
How adaptedly the different trees yield them- 
selves to the storm! Gracefully, awkwardly; 
jestingly, hugely enjoying the horse-play— 
resistantly, indignant, defiant; cuddlingly, turn- 
ing up silvery protective underleaves, pleading 
woman-like in loveliness with the god of the 
storm; somber, unsoliciting, unlovely, unloved. 
Different, distinct, individual as human hearts 
under the stormy sorrows of the years are the 
trees under the revel of rain-fraught winds, the 
downpour, the good full fury of the storm. 
And all the little creatures of the Convent 
wood—how they cuddle down, how still they 
wait! True to their own, though, through all; 


mother-bird swaying with swaying nest, silently; 
flickers at home in the hollow trunk lit by the 
lightning; rabbits under the log, fast breathing, 
alert, distressed, ready to leap with their young 
to some upper-log Ararat safe from the deluge; 
chipmunks cuddled up in their tails way down 
in the hickory storehouse; snakes slimily glad 
and too numbed to know of near-by brood of 
quail, or fumbling field-mice: birds on the 
ground, in the bushes, in trees; night-hawks and 
owls that look and see but kill not; shrike by 
impaled field-mouse yet quivering, gasping, 
dead; beetles, insects, bugs, butterflies—all 
life, mysterious, wonderful, and of infinite 
charm—old Mother Nature seems to hold you 
each and all in her sheltering arms, seems to 
soothe you in protective silence while the 
winds revel swish-swash through the trees, 
while the rains descend, while the forests are 
responsively glad in the embrace of night and 
the good full fury of the storm. 

Sister M. Fides Shepperson, one of the teachers in St. 
Mary’s Convent, Mount Mercy, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
where she has organized several Bands of Mercy, is a ready 
writer on anti-cruelty topics. Her ‘Cloister Chords’’ have 


appeared in several humane journals, including Our Dumb 
Animals. 


Calm after tempest; rain-washed heavens 
white-heaving with the Milky Way, palpitant 
with stars; long line of undulating hills reposeful 
under southern skies, caught in the coil of 
Scorpio, crest-lit by ruby Antares—night in the 
country: silent night, holy night! 

And all the little creatures of the Convent 
wood are still, their beauty and their charm 
huddled down in darkness, their tender fears 
asleep. White rabbits with raspberry-red eyes, 


red crest of woodpecker, blue tuft of blue jay, 
iridescence of the dove, robin  red-breast, 
speckled thrush, shiny head of humming-bird, 
beetle, bug, and butterfly—all still! I wish I 
could touch you tenderly, assure you of pro- 
tective care, feed you, keep you happy, caress 
you for your beauty and your charm, love you. 
Little wild life, don’t tremble so, don’t haste 
away in fear—I wouldn’t hurt you; not a 
feather would I ruffle, not a hair; not the down 
on a death’s-head moth; not the bloom on a 
butterfly wing. 
Ill. 

Morning and sunlight and song-laughter after 
the night and the storm! Joyous activity, care- 
free gladness are preeminently present in the 
wildlings of the wood; life is good: carpe diem. 

Man’s world, man’s tumultuous cities far 
away, rivers that roll in majesty, old ocean's 
gray and melancholy waste, night skies palpi- 
tant with stars—what are they all to the furry 
mother licking her young? What to the birds 
o’er their open-mouthed nests? What to the 
swarming bees, the victor death-glad bee? the 
ephemeridae? 

O perfect day! sun-smiling, sun-kissing the 
sparkling trees, masterly, indulgently—till they 


toss back their curl-spray and laugh responsively 
and lie-lovingly whispering deny that they ever 
loved night and the storm: O good, glad day! 

An insect livid green alights on my hand— 
fearfully and wonderfully made—so soon gone! 
Good-by. A_ beetle, shiny purplish-brown, 
crosses me on his way—whither? A lace-wing 
fly—and wherever you see one, you see two— 
so delicately made, so beautiful, rests on my 
robe! Calling you, is he? More important busi- 
ness up there for you? Well, go, then. ’Tis 
gone. Daddy-long-legs—why, in the name of 
the worlds, were you made that way—why! 
How do you manage? Look out—you'll get 
your angulars caught in my watch-guard—better 
go this way—good-by. Big black ground spider 
—got an urgent appointment in the grass over 
there, have you? Glad—that’s right, keep it. 
Fragile, cerulean, charmingly beautiful insect 
alight on a clover! Fix you entomologically? 
Can’t: class hymenoptera, I know no more. 

“A learned man would give it an ugly name, 

Let him name it who can, its beauty would be the 

same.” 

God is prodigal of beauty, prodigal of design, 
prodigal of life. 

“For nature is one with rapine, 
A harm no preacher can heal. 
* * * 
And the whole little world at my feet 
Is a world of plunder and prey.” 

My linnet just gulps down a wriggling worm, 
then bursts into song. What is good for the 
bird is bad for the worm—yet why? It has 
passed into higher life; it is bird-beauty now, 
and woodland melody. Still, it struggled 
mighty hard to stay a worm, it didn’t want 
absorption. 

“That not a worm is cloven in vain; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shriveled in a fruitless fire, 
Or but subserves another’s gain.” 
We dream so. 
IV. 

Yet the woodland war, of beak and tooth 
and claw, though it be even unto death, has not 
in it the essential agony of man’s war with the 
woodland. To die fiercely fighting; to be aglow 
in a give and take strife and to get the worst of 
it and so bite the darkness—well that’s natural: 
but the steel trap, the cage—kind Lord, forfend 
from such dread fate our wildlings of the Con- 
vent wood. 

Mrs. Common Cottontail, on haunches before 


“THE STEEL TRAP—KIND LORD, FORFEND FROM SUCH DREAD FATE 
OUR WILDLINGS” 
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me, prettily washing your face and thinking thus 
to divert me from your log home—there is the 
cruel steel trap, but not for you or yours. 
Woodpecker, flashing in red and white through 
the trees, there is a twelve inch cage; but not 
for you. 

The steel trap! I read somewhere that the 
dwellers near north Canadian forests cannot 
sleep at nights by reason of the distressful cries 
that come from the creatures caught in the 
trappers’ traps. And I have read that when, 
in the course of the rounds—one week, two, 
three weeks, perhaps—the trapper comes to his 
traps, he finds, at times, a tail torn out from 
some frenzied red fox, or a leg, two legs, gnawed 
off by the frantic creature which at so terrible 
a cost had slunk away to death in freedom. 

To be caught in a steel trap, not fatally, 
perhaps; just by the fore paw and thus to await 
the worst—his own woodland enemy, maybe, or 
the call of near-by young to whose helplessness 
the woodland enemy hastens; to starve through 
the long day, the longer night, and to know that 
the little ones starve; to be gripped in swollen 
festering pain by the cold foe that will not 
honestly fight, will not explain, will not let go; 
to wait moveless because every movement 
means pain—even until the madness of motion 
comes irresistibly on, and then contortions, 
frantic pullings, gnawings at skin and flesh and 
nerves and sinews, bitings of bones—seem better 
than that moveless waiting. 

And the dwellers near the forest can’t sleep 
by reason of the torture-cries—I’m glad they 
can’t; I only wish they were as actively kind as 
they are passively cruel; then the cries and the 
torture would cease. 


V. 


Evening in the wood: with sunset crimsoning 
all the western ways and winding under leafy 
archways in aisles of golden light. Silence, 
beauty fraught and eloquent with call of song- 
birds: trill of vesper sparrow, responsive ‘“‘bob 
white” of the quail, lone-liquid notes of the 
wood-thrush, cat-bird at best, ‘‘coo, coo, coo” of 
the mourning dove. 

Somehow the call of the dove in bird-opera 
always suggests to me the Miserere in Verdi's 
“Tl Trovatore.” In Persian legend the cry 
“coo, coo, coo” is, being interpreted, ‘Where, 
O Yuseff! Where? Where? Where?”’ 

Softly o’er the silvery silence came stealing 
the far-off tinkling melody of bells. The convent 
Angelus was ringing. And kneeling in respon- 
sive prayer with face turned toward the sound 
we saw through wooded arches amber-aisled, the 
convent tower surmounted by a luminous sun- 
gold cross. Suffering to man and bird and 
beast; sorrow with its age-old moaning. Where? 
where? where? Life as we know it for this 
planet—whatever awaits beyond—seemed to 
gather perplexed though passively quiescent 
round the Cross; seemed to lie at cognizant rest 
under the outstretched arms of earth’s sub- 
limest Sufferer, praying for those who made Him 
suffer; excusing the evil of the hearts of men 
because they know not what they do; blessing 
His sadly beautiful world; dying on the Cross. 

Twitter of birds in nests, huddling down, 
silence: cloud-darkening of crimson skies: 
evening shadows: homeward way: and so ended 
a brief, bright, vacation day spent happily near 
to nature’s heart in the Convent wood. 


$50 REWARD FOR LOST DOG 
H. J. Webster of 169 West 126th street, New 
York City, offers fifty dollars reward for the re- 
turn of a Russian terrier, which disappeared 
August 21. The dog has dark shaggy hair, white 
markings, and answers to the name of “Dan.” 
Mr. Webster’s telephone is Morningside 8717. 


BOSTON’S WORK HORSES 
Editor Our Dumb Animals: 

We, who believe in doing as we would be done 
by, should not hesitate to pass along the good 
things that come to us—a kind word, a kind 
act, and above all, encouraging words. We want 
encouragement, so do others. One of the most 
encouraging statements that has come my way 
makes me feel proud that I am a Bostonian, and 
I can’t resist passing it along. In talking with 
some horse lovers from New York, the statement 
was made that they never saw, and were sur- 
prised to see, such splendid work horses as we 
have, and the fine condition they were in. Have 
also heard a similar statement from people whom 
I met this summer from the West. This speaks 
well for the tireless work of the Humane Society 
and the Work Horse Parade. These Societies 
are reaping the rewards they so well deserve in 
seeing their dreams and hopes of the past years 
being realized at last. Could anything speak 
better for Boston than that? In these days 
when advertising is so necessary to business, is 
there any better advertisement to any firm or 
expressman or any line of business than the 
appearance of their horses? A_ contented, 
happy-looking horse speaks well for its driver 
and the firm back of it. May this great work 
continue and prosper! 

Thinking this may be encouraging to the faith- 
ful workers, I am passing it along. 

A. B. BIGELOW, 

Boston, September 5, 1913. 


PERPETUATING BARBARISM 


The cruel custom of docking horses is more 
ancient than we thought. Mr. John Galsworthy 
quotes the following from the records of the 
Council of Celchyth, A.D. 785: ‘‘From the in- 
fluence of a vile and unbecoming custom you 
deform and mutilate your horses. You cut off 
their tails, and when you enjoy them uninjured 
and perfect, you choose rather to maim and 
blemish them, so as to make them odious and dis- 
gustful objects to all who see them. This you 
are admonished to renounce.”’ There must have 
been some bishop or minister in that Council 
who loved the horse and was responsible for this 
admonition. We venture the statement he was 
a man worth knowing. F.H.R. 


The British War Office announces that 
three years hence no docked horses will be 
purchased for army service. This is a great 
triumph for the humanitarians. 


SIS 


y Column § 


Question: Will you please advise me in regard to 
my cat? Small sores have come out about the ears 
and head and the hair has begun, to come off. I 
have been away for the summer and a neighbor 
who cared for my cat fed him a great deal with 
canned salmon. E.C.M 

Answer: Canned salmon for a continuous diet 
causes an impoverished condition of the blood 
which is evidenced by a falling out of the hair, 
commonly called salmon poisoning. Feed raw 
meat alternated with scraps from the table, 
vegetables, etc., and give internally a_tea- 
spoonful of cascara sagrada on tongue every 
other day. When bowels become active, dis- 
continue. Do not fail to brush and comb 
animal frequently. 


Vet 


erinar 


Question: My cat has frequently hard coughing 
spells as if some obstacle could not be expelled from 
the throat. I have not been able to observe any 
swelling or other indication of the cause of the 
coughing. I shall greatly appreciate any advice 
you may offer. A. A. F. 

Answer: The symptoms you describe are indic- 
ative of worms, which is a very troublesome 
condition and quite prevalent among the feline 
families. Would suggest giving a teaspoonful 
of syrup of cascara sagrada on tongue once a day 
until bowels become active, then discontinue, 
and use the following: 


Extract spigelia ....... 2 drams 
Fluid extract senna..... 
Syrup of orange peel....2 “ 
Syrup of licorice root...2 “ 


Give a teaspoonful on tongue every other 
morning for three mornings. 


Question: I have a valuable foxhound that has a - 


bad case of canker in both of his ears and is con- 
tinually shaking his head. If you touch his ears 
he willcry with pain. WhatcanIdo? F.L.M. 

Answer: Would recommend bathing each ear 
twice a day with peroxide of hydrogen, a table- 
spoonful with an equal amount of water. Use 
this for a week, and then use the following: 


Subacitate of lead liquid ..... 1 dr. 
Bicarbonate of soda ......... tag 
Extract of opium............ ee 
Add water to make .......... Es 


Give teaspoonful, with equal amount of hot 
water, in each ear twice a day. 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOS. TIMMINS 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
A. JUDSON LEACH, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 
“I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage.”’ 


We send without cost to every person who forms a Band 
of Mercy of thirty members, and sends us the name chosen 
for the Band and the name and post-office address of the 
president who has been duly elected: 


1. The monthly publication, Our Dumb Animals, for 
one year. 
2. Twenty leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 
Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.’’ 
4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 


See last page for prices of Band of Mercy badges and 
supplies, and humane publications. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Twenty-one new Bands were organized in 
August, of which fifteen were in Maine. The 
numerals show the number of Bands in each 
place: 

Old Orchard, Maine: Methodist S. S., 10. 

Woolwich, Maine: Woolwich, 5. 

King William, Virginia: Malachia. 

Ventor, Virginia: Ventor. 

Gaffney, South Carolina: Cherokee; Carroll. 

Marion, Indiana: Marion. 

Pacific Grove, California: L. T. L. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 88,413. 


GOLDIE RUDOLPH MAXWELL 
A much-photographed cat owned by Miss May 
F. Maxwell, Allentown, Pennsylvania, and here 
posed in a bonnet especially made for him. 


THE PRINCE 
A True Tale of a Cat 
By MRS. C. N. TREAT 


E have been cat lovers, my 
husband and I, for all the 
years that have come and 
gone since the hanging of 
the crane in our modest 
domicile. There have 
been Toms and Robs and 
Tibs, and a race of Bon- 
nies; the death of Bonnie 
the Third gave us sucha 
sense of bereavement that 
we declared the house 
sacred henceforth to her 
memory, though we have had no small difficulty 
in adhering to this resolution. 

Perhaps it may have been a year from this 
event that a friend and I were strolling up and 
down our village street, one warm summer 
evening, to catch an elusive breeze that now and 
then blew freshly across our faces. It was a 
little past eight o’clock, | remember. Flashes 
of lightning fitfully illumined the rapidly dark- 
ening sky, and soon pelting drops of rain made us 
seek the shelter of the house. 

My friend remained outside upon the broad 
front porch while I went on into the living-room 
and sat down to scan the day’s news. I had sat 
thus perhaps a half hour intent on the doings 
of the Peace Conference, then in session, when I 
was startled by a hoarse cat cry so near me that 
involuntarily I looked about within the room. I 
can hear it now. Such a hungry, starved voice. 
From the second appeal I knew it was outside a 
window opposite me which opened upon a rear 
porch. I rose instantly. As I did so there 
flashed across my mind the recollection of 
brushing against a cat somewhere on the street 
earlier in the evening. I remembered also, with 
a prick of remorse, that I had checked an impulse 
to stretch out a hand and give friendly greeting, 
lest some strange cat should follow me home and 
demand adoption. As I opened the screen, a 
large gaunt cat retired a step or two, but kept up 
the sharp cry which I could only interpret as 
“Food, food, for I am starving!’ Hurrying to 
the pantry, I gathered some cold meat and car- 
ried it out to a step at the rear of the house. It 
was very dark. As I am timid, I hastily re- 
treated into the lighted house, not waiting to see 
if the food was eaten. Burying myself again in 
the jumble of contradictory dispatches, my cat 
visitor was completely forgotten, as quiet 
reigned. 

A little later, rejoining my friend upon the 
front porch, I settled myself comfortably within 
a hammock swinging there. The air blew fresh 
and full, the sky still heavily overcast; light from 
a window behind me shone brightly on the rail 
and floor before. There, regarding me gravely, 
sat the same gaunt cat! Dominated still. by 
the fear that here was a cat who would be adopted 
will or nill, I drew my skirts around me like 
any well-fed Pharisee, and maintained discreet 
silence. My visitor sprang down and came 
toward me, but with deliberation of manner, 
arching its back, tail waving, and voicing its 
thanks like this, ‘‘Meouw, meouw” (Thank 
you, thank you); ‘“Meouw, meouw” (You have 
been very kind, indeed); ‘‘Meouw’’ (I am ex- 
tremely grateful). This was followed by ecstatic 
purring. Anticipating next a spring into the 
hammock, I said in a voice of lazy condescension, 
“Not so fast, my good sir. You were welcome to 
the food, but I never was one to make friends 
hastily.” Retreating at this hostile speech, this 
strange cat continued the salaams and grateful 


GOLDIE RUDOLPH MAXWELL 
Who made the photographer, the office boy, 
and his owner “fly around the studio” in order 
to get the poses reproduced on this page. 


meouws. Then followed a prolonged pause of 
dignified silence which I did not venture to break, 
the cat meanwhile inspecting me calmly. This 
look had well-nigh moved me to repentance for 
my coldness when the stranger vaulted up and 
over the porch rail and disappeared in the inky 
blackness beyond. 

Then, indeed, was my humiliation complete. 
Then, indeed, did I comprehend that I had be- 
friended a Prince, but in a most churlish manner; 
received his thanks, so charmingly expressed, 
most ungraciously. I had maintained through- 
out a despicable air of bestowing alms upon the 
worthy poor, while the Prince had put forth his 
best effort to convince me of his good breeding, 
refinement and worth. There was no appeal for 
more food in his second appearance; only a 
simple dignified note of gratitude and relief. A 
cat of lower order would have hung about the 
premises insisting upon recognition. Not so my 
royal visitor, for I was given no further glimpse 
of his Highness, and futile indeed was all specu- 
lation as to whence he came and whither he went. 
Interesting was our discussion as to why this cat 
followed me to my home, out of the numbers on 
the street; why he applied to me for food; and 
gave to me his thanks and farewell salutation, 
when the other members of the family were as 
easily accessible. 

As this is only one of the interesting incidents 
I have stumbled upon concerning cat ways, I 
am convinced that many cats possess great 
intelligence with which they are seldom credited; 
that their conduct, if carefully noted, would 
often prove a condemnation of our own. In 
this opinion I have most illustrious company, 
remembering M. Loti’s charming tale of “‘Mou- 
mette Blanche et Chinoise,” and the delightful 
creatures which disport themselves throughout 
the pages of ‘The Fireside Sphinx,’’ by Repplier. 
Certainly this suppliant from a so-called lower 
order of creatures had given me a striking 
lesson in courtesy, and I have written the simple 
tale with the hope that other waifs and travelers 
may be more hospitably entertained than was 
the Prince. 


Self-Denial Week for the Memorial Animals’ Hospital, October |-7 
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Familiar Friends in Feather 
I. THE “GYPSY”? BIRD 
By HARRIETTE WILBUR 


OST birds keep a calendar by which to 
time their coming and their going in 
the spring and fall. But the waxwing 
has no fixed dates for his journeyings; 

he is a roving gypsy, always ready to move on 
whenever the mood strikes him. He is a well- 
dressed gypsy, however, and no tramp; his rich 
brown traveling suit, always neat and trim, 
his nobby black throat-tie, his stylish hat, could 


Photograph from Audubon Society 
CEDAR WAXWING, OR “GYPSY” BIRD 


not be improved upon by any bird-tailor. He 
chose a soft, silky feather for his garment, so 
rich in color that it can never become shabby, 
and he always looks a gentleman wherever he 
goes. The only jewelry he chooses to wear is 
the bright red waxy tips on the shorter wing 
feathers and sometimes on the tail feathers; 
‘they are supposed to be spots of quill-material. 
The yellow band on the tail feathers also adds 
to his fine appearance. Some one has poetically 
likened the waxwing’s plumage to a “‘fine Japan- 
ese water-color painting on silk.’” The bird seems 
to know that his suit is a beautiful one, and he 
never allows a single feather to get out of place 
or a spot of dust to remain on his satiny clothes. 

The cedar waxwing, or cherry bird, gets his 
names from his two favorite articles of food. 
But, traveling about as much as he does, the 
bird has learned to eat a great many different 
things, so when he cannot find cedar-berries and 
cherries, he still has plenty of food—elm-beetles, 
fruit-flies, canker-worms, chokeberries, rasp- 
berries, blueberries, and such things. Audubon 
says that the cedar birds have a remarkable 
appetite, and sometimes they so gorge them- 
selves that they can be easily taken in the hand. 
He tells of seeing some so full of apples that they 
died of suffocation, and when opened were found 
to be full to the mouth. 

Fruit-growers should not look upon the cedar 
bird as an enemy, though he does eat some of 
their cherries and apples. For these birds are 
the guardians of the fruit trees. One case is 
known of an orchard that was being ruined by 
canker-worms, until a flock of cedar birds came 


to the rescue and worked so well that the worms 
were soon gone. “The laborer is worthy of his 
hire,’”’ and surely the cherry birds should be 
permitted to eat some of the fruit they work 
to save. However, it is said that the birds 
prefer wild cherries to the cultivated, and if the 
farmer will plant a few wild cherry-trees among 
his tame ones, he will not lose much fruit. 

If the waxwings ever had a voice, they must 
have lost it, for now the birds seldom utter a sound. 
They talk together in mere whispers; when 
frightened their cry is a thin high squeak which 
resembles the pipe of a toy whistle, or as one 
bird-lover says, ‘‘the whistle on an Italian peanut 
roaster.” When I see a company of cedar birds 
sitting solemnly about on the branch of a tree, I 
am reminded of the stories my father tells of the 
old days when he was a boy and attended Quaker 
meetings back in New York. The congregation 
always sat very straight and still, and the only 
way they could tell that the service was over was 
when several of the older members got up and 
started to shake hands. 

It is said that these birds are gentle and well- 
behaved in every way, and are kind to other 
birds in trouble. They have been seen to feed 
and care for young robins whose parents have 
been killed. Nuttall reports this story: ‘An 
insect was passed around several times among a 
row of these polite birds, each one declining the 
offer in favor of the next one.” 

When feeding the young, the parents some- 
times carry as many as five cherries at a time, 
one in the beak and the others down the throat. 
Those in the throat are jerked up one by one 
and fed to the young. 


THE UNSELFISH ROBIN 
A True Story in Rhyme 
By A. JUDSON RICH 
The following stanzas were inspired by a touching 
incident in Milton, Massachusetts. A pair of robins had 
built their nest one spring under a piazza and all day were 
kept busy getting worms for their young. A caged mock- 
ing-bird was suspended near, and several times the parent 
robins were seen to alight on the cage and drop worms 
into the prisoner’s mouth. 
It was a mansion old and fair— 
Seaward it looked, all clad in vines; 
Smooth lawns and fragrant blooms were there, 
Wide-spreading elms and shady pines. 
The aged sire, with whitened locks, 
And full of sympathy for all 
God's creatures, kin, or herds or flocks, 
Was bound with them in happy thrall. 
One day, at early morn, he heard 
Red Robin sing her matin song, 
And knew the errand of the bird, 
Who piped and twittered loud and long. 
She came again another day, 
With moss and clay and hair, to build 
Her nest, in which five eggs to lay, 
As Nature, God, or instinct willed. 
Five tender fledglings filled the nest; 
The mother brought sweet worms for food; 
But soon she spied a stranger guest, 
Which seemed its presence to intrude. 
They watched each other—friendship grew, 
The mocking-bird, with notes so shrill, 
Would greet the robin as she flew 
The hungry mouths with food to fill. 
One day the robin seemed in haste, 
And rapid came with worm to feed 
The open mouths—delicious taste, 
Then flew to meet her prisoner's need; 
Returned and lighted on the cage, 
Looked down and met an open bill, 
Looked up, as wise as any sage, 
That it with sweet bits she could fill. 
Often repeated was the act; 
Robin was proud of her new trust, 
Was glad to loan to him who lacked, 
And share in joy her scanty crust. 
Good lesson hast thou taught us, bird— 
“For me and mine’’ we must not live; 
For others we should speak the word, 
To others of our bounty give. 


ENGLISH SPARROWS IN DENVER 


HE English sparrow is developing the 
habits and traits of the flycatcher, at 
least so far as catching insects while 
in flight, writes Will C. Ferril, editor of 

the Rocky Mountain Herald, Denver, Colorado. 
In addition to feeding on seeds and some insects, 
it is a street scavenger. It obtains food on the 
highways that our house finches, western robins 
and other song-birds would never touch. In 
this respect it may be considered a public bene- 
factor in cleaning the streets of some of their 
filth. 

From a few pairs in 1896, the English sparrow 
has increased to tens of thousands in Denver. 
It may be that this large number has widened its 
more natural range of feeding, as the food supply 
would be less in proportion to the increase of 
birds. Hence it may have become more insec- 
tivorous in Denver than formerly. 

Some time ago I witnessed the flight of a cab- 
bage butterfly from a pursuing English sparrow. 
This butterfly darted along Ogden street and 
over into a vacant lot in a circular flight. But 
the English sparrow, swift and alert, was equal 
to all the manoeuvers of the insect, and the cab- 
bage butterfly soon became the prey of the 
adroit pursuer. 

I was much interested a few days ago in 
watching the antics of an English sparrow on a 
Grant street lawn. At first I was puzzled as to 
what the bird was attempting todo. But I soon 
observed that it was in pursuit of a large grass- 
hopper. The latter was at intervals hopping, 
flying and skipping about, making desperate - 
efforts to elude the sparrow, but without suc- 
cess. I was within a few feet of the bird when 
it effected the capture of the insect. It shook 
the grasshopper in its bill, as a terrier does a rat, 
then dropped it. The grasshopper made a 
feeble attempt to get away, but the sparrow 
leaped for it, and gave it another savage shake 
and then tore it into bits and devoured them. 

Although the English sparrows are a nuisance, 
and we might truly say a pest, yet if they 
become more insectivorous, they may atone for 
some of the wrongs inflicted on our native birds, 
in driving many of the latter from the city. 


Bird preservation is the A in the alphabet 
of Conservation. 


Courtesy of Home Progress 


A WHITE OWL, FOUND IN SOUTHERN | 
NEW JERSEY 
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A TRUE FAIRY TALE 
By Madame Isabel 


Who ever read fairy tales 
And wished they were true? 
I have, many times 
Indeed, have’nt you? 
Where a beautiful Queen 
Just by touching her wand, 
Could changesomething common 
To something quite grand. 
Do you know, I have made 
The acquaintance of late, 
Of something so like it— 
I’ll tell you, just wait! 
Where common green worms 
Were changed—you will see— 
Into bright butterflies 
As fair as could be. 
On the bushes one day 
They were creeping along, 
Each putting his dinner 
Where it seemed to belong, 
When I found, as I looked, 
Some were stopping to rest, 
After stuffing themselves. 
(Each one did his best.) 
One had fastened himself 
By the end with a thread, \ 
To a twig branching out, \ 
And was hanging like dead. 
Very soon, as I looked, 
He jerked himself quick; 
Then again, and again, 
And what—was he sick? 
Or was it some Fairy 
Whom I could not see, 
Just whispering to him, 
what I tell thee.”’ 
Well, after a while 
With many a turn, 
His worm-skin rolled off; 
Now listen and learn. 
He hung by the thread 
So silky and fine, 
A grayish-brown chrysalis; 
It looked like the vine. 
Then I carried it home, 
And watched it with care; 
Wondering what change 
Would be next to appear. 
A week or two after, 
I looked for my friend 
Of the chrysalis gray: 
He had burst off the end 
Of his case, thin and clear, 
And crept to the light; 
His wings, black and yellow, 
Were shining and bright. 
Now is it not truly 
A fairy tale, pray? 
Who else but wise Nature 
Could do things that way? 


A TOOTHLESS CAT 
ROBERT H. CAHOON in the Cat Review 


PET cat which has no teeth whatever, yet 
A catches and kills rats and mice, is the 
boast of Mrs. Lettuce M. Maker, an 
aged lady of the little village of Pleasant 
Lake, on Cape Cod, Massachusetts. 
Although the pretty animal is severely 
handicapped, nevertheless he still main- 
tains the name for his species and hunts 
diligently for the rodents, which he 
destroys by means of his claws. 

“Jerry,”’ as the cat is called by his mistress, being unable 
to eat his catch, has to be fed upon soups, milk, and all soft 
foods of this nature. He was born without teeth, about 
eleven years ago. He is a large gray striped angora. The 
cat searches for his prey in the barn and poultry-houses 
near-by, catches and kills it with his claws and then drags 
it to the doorstep of his home, where it is taken care of by 
Mrs. Maker. The cat never attempts to catch birds of any 
kind, and in fact is very friendly with young chicks which 
crawl over his back and perch on his head. 

Mrs. Maker brought Jerry home as a kitten of about ten 
weeks. Though she fed him choice bits of meat, she soon 
noticed that he was losing flesh rapidly. Upon investigation 
it was found that no teeth were located in the kitten’s jaws. 
Thereafter the pet was given milk as his daily ration. 

The cat will always occupy a chair very quietly while 
visitors are present. He eats his meals regularly from a 
chair seat, after climbing the rounds as if they were a ladder. 
Jerry also has many other tricks, such as jumping through a 
hoop, standing on his hind paws, teasing for food, and rolling 
over. He does all his rat-catching with his claws alone. 


THE STRENGTH OF TINY CREATURES 
We compared with the strength of man, the strength 


of an insect is most remarkable indeed. For in- 

stance, the busy little ant can carry a load forty or 

fifty times as heavy as himself, and the ordinary 
beetle can propel a burden a hundred times its own weight. 
The insignificant house-fly gives a hundred strokes of his 
wings in about two seconds, thus enabling him to go a dis- 
tance of thirty-five feet in that time. 

Perhaps the most wonderful of all insects is the dragon-fly. 
It goes through the air at the rate of sixty miles an hour, and 
can stop instantly, or change its course backward or sideways 
without lessening its speed or changing the position of its 
body. 

One little honey-bee will hang suspended from a limb, 
while from his body a hundred others will depend—one holding 
to another, chain-fashion; and one cannot see that the first bee 
wavers or finds his load heavy. 


WHAT A SMALL BOY CAN DO 


Karl A. Adams, a ten-year-old lad of Auburn, New York, 
sends this account of how he made a robin happy: 

“One morning, as I was coming out to see the flowers, I 
heard a flutter in the cherry-tree. I looked up and there I saw 
a robin that was caught by a string and had his leg tied to a 
limb so that he could not get away. I quickly saw that if he 
stayed there much longer he would die, so I got a limb-clipper 
and cut the limb off. He was a full-grown robin and very 
handsome. I soon had his leg untied and he went singing 
merrily away.” 
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THE CAGED BLUEBIRD 
By ALICE JEAN CLEATOR 


Wings! but no room to fly 
Under the laughing sky! 


Wings! but the fields so wide 
Oh, they are all outside! 


Shut in a gilded thing 
‘“‘Furnished”’ with perch and swing. 


A cage twelve inches square— 
This is his ‘‘mansion”’ fair. 


The landscape’s blues and greens 
To him are painted scenes. 


Flying from perch to floor 
Then to the seed-cup’s door! 


Then to his little swing 
Trying to gaily sing! 


Oh, but his swing should be 
The great bough of a tree! 


His sky-blue wings should gleam 
High over glen and stream. 


What right have we to dim 
The gladness meant for him? 


Of freedom all bereft, 
Oh, what a heartless theft! 


Song is a mockery 
To one who is not free! 


Cages are cruel things 
To one whom God gave wings! 


RECEIPTS BY THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
FOR AUGUST, 1913 


General contributions for the Angell Memoria! Building 
will be announced later. 
$134.55. 


Fines and witness fees, 
Members and Donors 


Miss Annie H. Brown for the Dispensary, $200; Miss 
Eliza B. Leonard for the Angell Memorial, $50; and for 
summer work for horses, Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer, $50; 
Charles Whittemore, $25; William Endicott, $25; Miss 
Elizabeth G. Houghton, $20; Miss Alice P. Tanley, ace 
Mrs. Theodore Chase, $10; H. C. Derby, $10; z © 
Storey, $10; Edward C. Johnson, $10; Mr. and Mrs. 
Lawrence Lowell, $10; Augustus H. Ellis, $10; Henry . 
Tapley, $10; Ebed L. Ripley, $10; Walter B. Pope, $9; 
Miss Mary H. Perkins for horses’ vacation, $7; Mrs. 
Blanche H. Hogue for horses’ vacation, $7; Miss Irene 
S. Armstrong for horses’ vacation, $7; Mrs. John H. = 
for horses’ ——. $7; Mrs. G. S. Harwood, $5; Mrs 
J. S. Mason, B. Fitzpatrick, $5; Mrs. B. Re Osgood, 
$5; Miss E. A. TR atte $3; Mrs. S. B. Whiting, $3; 
Mrs. Allen H. Baggs, $3; H. S. Rowley, $3; Mrs. C. H. 
Walker, $3; Mrs. J. M. Willard, $2; na and Eliza 
Hoehn, $2; Miss. Sylvia Browne, $1.50; Mrs. E. M. 
Brackett, $1; Mrs. M. C. Littlefield, $i; “Fubsy,” $1; 
Payson Newton, $0.50. 

Small gifts for the Dispensary, $15.81. 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH 


Sarah E. Whitin, Pratt Bread Co. for the Dispensary, 
J. F. Eaton, E. Wheeler, Mrs. Albert C. Warren, Henry F. 
Tapley, Miss Alice A. Richards, Mrs. J. L. Stackpole, J. E. 
Frenning, Robert A. Boit, Mrs. B. W. Currier, Dr. H. P. 
Jaques, Mrs. H. P. Jaques, Francis Jaques, Mrs. Florence 
J. Richardson, Mrs. A. C. Houghton, Mrs. Sarah W. Pratt, 
L. L. Brown Paper Co., Rev. T. W. Nickerson, Mrs. Robert 
Clouett, Smith Paper Co., Miss Etheland Folsom, Miss Alied 
Schenck, Mrs. Lilian L. Swan, Miss Emily Tuckerman, 
Mrs. J. W. ° ag Mrs. Martha W. Nash, Mrs. Orpha E 
Johnson, . B. Rice, Harvey Clap, Mrs. Myrtis S. 


TWO DOLLARS EACH 


Mrs. Henry Pearson, Miss Mary J. Gillett, Mrs. R. S. 
Thompson, Mrs. W. A. Walker, Mrs. J. H. Holmes, Mrs. 


°F. Wood, Mrs. John Frye, F. L. Bliss, Mrs. C. M. Baker, 
. H. Pratt, W. E. Whitaker, Mrs. George Church, F. C. 
Kindall Mrs. R. K. Lane, The Misses Williams, Mrs. 


A. M. Waite, Miss Lena A. Britton, Miss Annie F. Parker, 
Mrs. J. W. Stark, Mrs. Gould, Mrs. 
H. E. Ryder, W. H. Eaton, B. T. Gale, Edw. B. Varney, 
Dr. Macdougall, A. Wilcox, Springfield Foundry 
Co., E. Joslyn, E. Gamwell, Mrs. D. M. ollins, 
Sorkshire Lumber Co., T. Slocum, Mrs. Kittie M. 
Ferris, M. H. Crondon, Beckwith & Pike, Arthur W. Plumb, 
Ward Wood-Working Co., C. S. Ferry & Son, Wellington & 
Crosier, C. R. Kinney, Miss M. L. Alcott, Hon. J. C. Crosby, 
Miss Isabel Carpenter, Mrs. Edw. Whitney, N. S. Beebe. 
Harriet M. Whitcomb, George Allen. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 


Dr. Geo. O. Irish, M. C. Swift & Son, Mrs. J. F. Sullivan, 
W. G. Spencer, mee L. R. Kerr, Mrs. Mary Snow, Thomas 
Herson & Co. Briggs, P. Lindsay, Pes Chicome, 
H. A. Blackmer, Mrs. E. J. Marvel, Mrs. Mary Williams, 
B. H. Doolittle, F. L. Warren, Harry P. Brown, Miss 
Hannah R. Hall, Mrs. Annie Bennett, Mrs. V. W. Haugh- 
ra 6 Geo. Grime, B. C. Gifford, Wm. Prosser & Son, Mrs. 

. L. Hawkins, C. Willey, Mrs. W. T. Learned, Miss 
oe A. _* Neish, Morton Keeney, Louis Brown, 
Miss Eliza T. Snow, Mrs. S. W. Anthony, Miss Caroline 
Marr, Dr. Wm. P. Pritchard, Mrs. D. Griffin, Elizabeth 
Gamwell, M. P. Lawton & Son, A. J. Newman, H. R. 
Pierson, F. P. Simpson, Mrs. A. A. Fobes, Mrs. H. T. 


Combs, Mrs. C. H. Fellows, Miss Emily K. Manning, 
Mrs. Mary C. Cole, Mrs. Chas. H. Crowell, C. W. Wright, 
Miss Etheland Foss, Mrs. J. S. Whistler, Mrs. W. L. 
Cummings, Miss Jennie B. Cohl, Mrs. T. R. Riley, Mrs. 
Emily P. Brown, Mrs. H. A. Brewster, ‘‘The Coffee Shop,”’ 
Mrs. W. A. Peirce, Daisie M. Simmons, Frankie G. Price, 
Mrs. W. R. Carpenter, H. P. Ball, Mrs. C. H. Hobbs, Mrs. 
James S. Gillon, Moran & Kelsea, Miss F. J. Phillips, Mrs. 
Anna F. “Bennett, Geo. H. ag ag Mrs. G. A. King, W. B. 
Stone, Miss H. R. hong E. Swan, Mrs. S. E. Weller, 
Mrs. J. F. Wood, Mrs. L. Miss K. McP. Howe, 
Miss F. Dewart, Mrs. E. M. — Payson bg mg 
Mrs. H. P. Waters, Mire "E. M. V Vard, Mrs. E. W. Burr, 
Miss A. Wyman, Mrs. F. J. Gurney, Mrs. S. B "Kelly, 
E. S. Woodbury, Miss A. R. Wells, Mrs. W. G. Gibson, 
Mrs. E. O. Taylor, Mrs. A. G. Stone, 
Mrs. D. W. Wilbur, W. H. Palmer, Mrs. O. P. Walker, 
Dr. S. W. Kelley, Mrs. L. Hewett, Marion F. Wessman, 
Mrs. H.C. Stacy, Mrs. L. A. Gendron, Mrs. E. M. Blodgett, 
Miss A. S. Wales, Samuel Keene, Mrs. G. M. Stebbins, 
Mrs. C. A. Sawyer, W. T. Connolly, Miss M. Watts, A. A. 
Kelley, Temple Bros., Miss M. A. Weymouth, Miss M. A. 
Oakes, Mrs. I. A. Fellner, Mrs. W. S. Smart, Mrs. M. C. 
Littlefield, I. K. Colby, Mrs. L. M. Thurston, S. F. Scott, 
C. E. Haberstroh, John Gordon, M. D., Mrs. D. L. Bodfish, 
Mrs. M. H. Gray, Miss H. A. Howe, W. L. —. Mrs. 
5 ae Ricketts, A. B. Wetherell, G. G. Crane, J. F. Higgins, 
. W. W. Wade, Mrs. E. Newitt, Mrs. H. R. Foster, 

Mi. G. H. Woodman, Mrs. Eliza Hoehn, Mrs. F. W. Wildes, 
Mrs. W. E. Weld, Mrs. E. W. Pearson, Mrs. E. Sibley, 
Minnie I. Reynolds, Miss M. W. Gage, Ralph Earle, E. A. 
Marsh, F. W. Wells, H. Wheatons & Sons, E. T. Tucker, 
M. Mrs. T. Carne, Mrs. W. L. Woodbury, G. W. Noyes, 
Mrs. H. Williams, Miss J. Staniford, W. C. Hanson, B. F. 
Kimball, Allen F. Wood, J. V. Spare, J. E. Winward, Mrs. 
E. Everett, H. A. Marsh, Mrs. F. S. Ewing, E. A. Whitman, 
Miss H. I. Williams, Mrs. E. A. Bradley, Mrs. G. P. 
Bullard, =~ A. M. Bowker, Mrs. A. W. Walker, Wm. 
Hanna, Dr. P. Strickland, Miss A. Tuckerman, Miss 
H. E. Pope, Mics R. M. Myers, B. W. Warren, Mrs. B. W. 
Warren, Mrs. Wm. Windom, Miss Florence Windom, Miss 
M. M. Brewerton, Miss C. G. Cooke, Mrs. H. A. Stone, 
W. F. Bradbury, Miss J. E. Gordon. 

Total, $983.81. 

The American Humane Education Society, $450. 


Subscribers 
* $30; Eau Claire Book Co., $12; Joseph C. 
W 02; A. Saint, $5; MacKaye, $4; 
N. W. Laird, $3.50: E F. Mann, $3.50; Mrs. J. Spriester- 
bach, $3; Mrs. W. H. Cornwall, $3; Alice A. Foster, $2.50; 
A. Richardson, $2; Mrs. Theresa Carroll, $2; H. B. Closson) 
$1.92; Miss Lillian Norcross, $1.50; W illiam +." % $1.50; 


Naa Guild, $1.48; Edward Larsen, $1.40; J. B . Foster, 
aii ONE DOLLAR EACH 
W. M. Taylor, Jr., Mrs. H. Steel, Mrs. C. W. 
G. H. Keyes, Crowley, Mrs. C. Crehore, Mrs. G. 


Hassett, Ruby A. Barrett, Mrs. Anna Lay, Mrs. ae 
Barre, Mrs. C. A. Davis, Mrs. G. H. ge —_ Cc. W. 
Stone, Greeley Public Library, Mrs. E. B. Judd, Mrs. C. 
- Bliss, H. G. French, G. E. Smith, J. Ww. Waite, Sister 
Fides, Miss C. L. Botsford, Henrietta Straub, Alice 

aly Mrs. R. H. Ingham, Emily Webb. 

All others, 

Total, $285.27 

Sales ‘of publications and ambulance receipts, $74.40. 

Total, $1928. 


RECEIPTS BY THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY FOR AUGUST, 1913 

Two New York friends, one half for work in foreign lands, 
$400; estate of Mrs. Elizabeth F. Nobile, $190.20; a co- 
worker, $87.10; Hudson (N. Y.) Public Schools, $10; 
Greeley (Col.) Public Library, $4; Mrs. Franklin Couch, 

15; Miss Anna Fessenden, $3; Mrs. Gurdon Plaskett, $3; 
Mrs. E. J. Robbins, $1.60; M. H. Babcock, $1.45; Miss 
Alice E. Felker, $1.40; Gerald Wheeler, $1.25; Mrs. R. C. 
Hogue, $1.20; oar Means, $1; Mrs. Graydon, $1 

Interest, $847. 

Small sales $17.90. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 

Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President, 

GUY RICHARDSON, Editor. 
TERMS: 

One dollar per year; clubs of five and over, 50 cents. 
Special price to teachers, 40 cents. Postage free to all 
parts of the United States. 

Agents and societies are invited to correspond with us 
for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 

RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


All ny of either Society receive OUR DUMB 
ANIMA free. Checks and other payments may be 
sent to EBEN: SHUTE, Assistant Treasurer. 

OFFICE OF THE SOCIETIES: 

45 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

OUR DUMB ANIMALS is the official organ of all 
our Societies. 

ADVERTISING RATES sent upon application 

Manuscripts and all communications intended for Our 
Dumb Animals should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


HUMANE LITERATURE 
Published by the American Humane Education Society 
and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., is for sale at 45 Milk 
Street, Boston, at these prices, postpaid: 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty (English), cloth, 20 cents...... paper 2 cts. 
cts. 

French or Modern Greek... ... paper 25 cts. 

r 10 cts. 


Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 2 cents each, or $2.00 per 100 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, etc. .60 ' 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 ......... 
How to Treat a Horse 
“Dovetrot’s Way” 
The Care of Mules ........... 
The Horse's Prayer (Italian or Yiddish) .... 
The Horse's Prayer, large ‘post-card ........ 
The Horse’s Prayer, card in two colors ..... 
The Horse's Prayer, in two colors ( 
The Horse's Point of View, post-ca 

Advice on Stable Management, card 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) ... 
The Overhead Checkrein Card Gee sides) . 
The Bell of Atri (illus.) by Longfellow 


About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.25; cloth, 62 cts 
Only a Dog, or, Our Pet 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ..... $1.00 per 
The Dog—lIts Care in Health and Disease .. * 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 .. 
What the Chained Dog Says 
The Story of Barry 
The Tale of a Dog 


About the Bird 
The Birds of God, anecdotes by Theron Brown, 


The Lady of the - Robins, cloth, 20 cts ...... paper 10 cts. 
Save the Birds, post-card ............... eg .30 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 . ed 
How the Birds Help the Farmer .......... called 
The Air-gun and the Birds ............... — 
An Appeal to Every Woman .............. 
The Birds of Killingworth, j Longfellow .. 1.00 “ “ 


About the Cat 
The Cat—lIts Care in ant Disease. . .$ per 100 


Humane Education Leaflet, No. 8.......... 30 x 

“Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation” ............ 

“The Beggar Cat,’’ post-card, 5c. perdoz... 40 “ “ 
About Other Animals 


Quest, story by Ida Kenniston, 


Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, pny 20 cts...paper 8 cts. 


The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 20 cts. ....... paper 7 cts. 
Slaughter-house Reform, by Dr ody 37 pp. 10 cts. 
The Cruelties of Trapping ................ $2 per 1 
How to Kill Animals Humanely ........... 
Indictment of American Slaughter-house, by 

Humane Education Leaflet, No.6,animals .. .20 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, cattle : Bedi 
Hints on the Care of Cows . Bee 
Professor Frog’s Lecture, 8 pp. — Se 
Simon Grub’s Dream, poem 

Humane Education 
The Humane Idea, by Francis H. Rowley...cloth 25 cts. 
the Speechless, selections for schools, 

po Prize Contest Recitations .......... paper 16 cts. 
Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, 

y Geo. T. Angell, cloth, 20 cts. ....... per 6 cts. 
Vivisection—Opinions of Famous People 

Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, by 

Mr. Angell, 2 cents, or .............-. $2.00 per 100 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by Mr. 

Angell, 2 cents each, or 
Man the Animals’ God 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty ...... 30 “ “ 
Woman's Indifference, by Dr. Rowley ..... 
Humane — for Teachers, new edition 

Outlines of Study in Humane Education,8 pp. 1.50 “ “ 
Festival of Tender Mercies ............... 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 


Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley, 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 


Band of Mercy Buttons 

White star on blue ground, with gilt letters and border. 
Large, two cents each; small, one cent. 
Badges, gold or silver finish, large, 8 cents; small, 5 cents 
Ribbon badges, gold-stamped, 8 cents; ink-stamped, 4 cents 
“Band of Mercy” pennant .............+5 10 cents each 
Band of Mercy Register .............+.5+. 8 cents each 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) $3.00 per 100 
Band of Mercy Card of Membership 
How to Form Bands of Mercy 


No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 
The above can be had in smaller numbers at the same 


rates. Special prices on large orders to be shipped by 
freight or express. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
45 Milk Street, Boston 


Entered at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., as second-class matter, 
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A NEw CREATION 
WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 
THE MERRIAM WEBSTER 
The Cay Lg unabridged dictionary in 
many y 
An Encyclopedia. Contains the pith and 
essence of an authoritative library. 


The Onl cee with the N 
Divided Pa 


000 Words ‘Defined. 2700 es. 
6000 Illustrations. Cost $400, le 
Write for sample pages. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass.,U.S.A. 
Mention this paper, receive FREE, set of Pocket Maps. 


19% 20, TON st. 
BOS 


IN.MASS 


HARNESS AND HORSE GOODS 
Notice: — We will mail to any address in New England at 
cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive cheek pieces for open 
bridle such as were made by us for the M.S. P. C. A. 


jar in walking. 


per pair. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS 


Extends under the shank of your shoe 
to support the arch. Prevents the arch 
of the foot from falling, and relieves all 
Especially beneficial to 
people troubled with flat foot. 
heel for policemen, letter carriers, firemen, 
motormen, conductors, and all kinds of 
clerks who have to stand continually. 

Made in Men’s and Women’s Sizes, both 
half and whole. Retail price, attached, 75c 


Just the 


The demand for an Orthopedic Heel is 


increasing rapidly all over the country, and where these heels have 
been used it relieves the arch of the foot immediately. 


FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 


105 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


SPHINX DEODORIZER & AIRPERFUMER 


A burning pastile 
A ’SKEETER CHASER 
An air perfumer 


10 cent BOX at your Dealers, 
Druggists and Grocers, or 
postpaid 


BEACON MFG. CO. 


35 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Stanton’s Metal 
Polish; Lasco Silver Polish 


400 WASHINGTON STREET - 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


BEST CLOTHING READY TO WEAR MADE IN WORKSHOPS ON THE PREMISES— 
FOR MEN, YOUNG MEN, AND BOYS 
The attention of mothers of boys is directed to the convenient and attractive department on 
second floor devoted to the clothing requirements of boys. 


- - - BOSTON 


Established in 1848 by Franklin Smith 


A.L. EASTMAN Co. 


Undertakers 
251 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
FIRST-CLASS APPOINTMENTS 
Telephone 2062 Oxford 


Established 1798 


DINNER SETS 


We are making a specialty of fine 
Dinner Sets at reasonable prices 


English Dinner Sets 

Complete for $22.75 
French Dinner Sets 

Complete for $26.00 


RICHARD BRIGGS CO. 


116 Boylston St., Boston 


Dr. A.C. DANIELS 
ANIMAL REMEDIES, 


For Horses, Cows, Dogs, Cats, Sheep and 
Swine, are the guaranteed kind, money 
refunded if not satisfied kind. Ask your 
dealer for them. Send for new books on 
any of these animals, 10 cents. Dr. A.C. 
Daniels, 172 Milk Street, — 


Send postal for free Sample Copy 


HE 
NATIONAL HUMANE REVIEW 
Published by AMERICAN HUMANE 
ASSOCIATION, Albany, N. Y. 


SPRATT’S TOY PET BISCUITS 


For lap dogs getting very little exercise and 
requiring but little meat. 
Send two cent stamp for ‘‘ Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEWARK, N. J. 


COMMONWEALTH HOTEL, Inc, 


OPPOSITE STATE HOUSE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.00 per day 
and up. Nothing to equal this in New England. Rooms 
with private baths for $1.50 per day and up. Dining 
Room and Café first-class. European plan. Strictly a 
temperance hotel. Send for booklet. 


STORER F. CRAFTS, General Manager. 


OLD GRIST MILL 
DOG BREAD 
is the best food 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 


“OLD GRIST MILL” 


38 Charles River Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


When in Doubt about those pains in the knees 
and back, look to your feet! Weak arches cause 
untold misery. 

Miller’s Famous Arch Supporters 
give instant relief and prevent flat foot. Consult 
me, or order by mail. EDMUND W. MILLER, 
Specialist, 68 Pemberton Square, near Somerset 
Street, Boston, Mass., Dept.S. Miller’s Cele- 
brated Boots, with or without Supports. 


FIFTY- FIFTH YEAR 


JOSEPH S. WATERMAN & SONS 
INCORPORATED 


Undertakers 


2326 & 2328 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 


Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal 
Telephones Roxbury 72, 73, 74 


HAVE YOU A BADGE? 


Every Humane Society Should Have Its Own 
Badge or Button. 


New Designs for Special Occasions. Celluloid, 


Metal and Other Novelties. Samples Free 
| BERMAN MFG. CO., P. O. Box K, Milford, N. H. 


SPECIAL SPRAYS 


At $3.00 and upwards 
Also boxes of CHOICE FLOWERS for every purpose 
at $1.00 and up 
J. NEWMAN & SONS, INc. 
24 Tremont St., Boston 
Telephone Main 410 if more convenient 


The undersigned offers a good home to a cheerful, 
companionable woman between 30 and 50 years of age. 
Mrs. George Foster Howell, 187 Windsor Place, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 
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HOM HILL YOU NAME 
AS EXECUTOR? 


ID you ever stop and think of the advantages of 
the corporate as compared with the individual 
Executor? 

The Old Colony Trust Company is a permanent institution, 
thoroughly equipped to serve in any fiduciary capacity, abso- 
lutely impersonal, and its officers are available for consultation 
every business day in the year. 

A capital, surplus and stockholders’ liability of $20,000,000. 
guarantees absolute protection and the faithful performance of 
all duties. 

For further information write or call for our booklet, * THE 
MANAGEMENT OF TRUST PROPERTY,” which contains a 
summary of the laws of descent and distribution, facts about 
wills and the Massachusetts inheritance tax laws. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Court Street Temple Place 
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